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An Index to The Sunday School Times for 1885 
has been prepared. A copy of the Index will be 
sent, without charge, to any subscriber, on application 
to the publisher, Mr. John D. Wattles, 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 


Be broad. You cannot afford to be a man of a 
single groove, ignorant of all else besides. Be narrow. 
You cannot do everything; and it is better to do one 
thing well than to do half a dozen things badly. Be 
shallow. There are depths of useless knowledge which 
it is not, worth your while to sound. Be profound. 
-When there is one thing which you must know thor- 
oughly, cease not endeavor till you have sounded its 
remotest depths. 


Effort and result are not always commensurate. It 
takes years of patient toil to erect a building, which, 
when erected, will be the wonder of centuries ; the same 
amount of toil might be expended in attempting to 
empty the Atlantic Ocean, but the labor in this case 
would be followed by no fruitful result. It is a mis- 
take to imagine that’a thing is always valuable in 
proportion to the labor that is spent upon it. The 
value of’ a diamond is increased by the labor of the 
lapidary; but all the filing and polishing would be 
valueless if it were expended upon a brick. It is the 
part of wisdom, therefore, to ask whether the result 
will justify the labor before the long toil is begun, 
rather than to rush blindly into it, only to learn, 
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after years of patient effort, that life has been spent 
“laboriously doing nothing.” 


Every person who lives in a city lives continually 
in an atmosphere which is charged with the germs of 
disease. The same is true, in a less degree, of those who 
stay in the open country,—true even of those who pace 
the deck of the ship in mid-ocean. And yet many 
live on in good health, defying the attacks of these 
disease germs simply because the disease germs can 
find no weak or unprotected spot in which to begin 
their deadly work. There is a hint in this for those 
who are training children who by and. by will have 
to go out into a moral atmosphere as disease-laden as 
the air of a great city. See that they go out with no 
weak or unprotected spot in their soul-natures. There 
is a conquering power in robust bodily health which 
throws off, unharmed, the germs of disease; there is 
a similar conquering power in soul health,—and it is a 
power worth having. 


It is one of the canons of art that violent action is 
not meant to be eternized in bronze or marble ; and 
it is even said that the writhing agony portrayed 
in the group of “‘ Laocodn’ marks a decadence if art 





the ‘Aphrodité” & Mectoo 
tion in both.” 
canon. 
ure of power are to be found in the reserve forces of 
life, rather than in the display of those forces in a 
critical emergency. Not what a man is in some crisis 
hour of his existence, but what he shows himself to 
be in his every-day bearing, is the real man for a 
permanent place in history. It is one thing to strug- 
gle bravely in a conflict which is but for a moment, 

and which cannot be evaded or repeated. It is quite 
another thing to endure steadily at all times, and to 
be ready for every emergency. What you are in 
your restful quiet, is more important than what you 
do in a single conflict of soul or of body. Your real 
pose for history is in your repose. 


of a cima 
A great primal principle underlies this 


It is atf excellent thing for any person to realize 
the fact that the world is not all contained within the 
limits of his own horizon. Some horizons shut in 
nothing but mountain and valley ; some, nothing but 
niles of plain; some, nothing but leagues of sea. An 
amusing instance of the kind of mistake that is made 
by people who are ignorant or forgetful of this simple 
fact is given in the recent experience of a lady traveler 
in Asia. One of the Malay rajas confided to her his 
willingness to learn English. “But,” he said, “there 
is this objection to English, that it is only spoken by 
about a dozen people in the world, even counting the 
Governor of Singapore and his followers ; while where- 
ever you go—to the north, south, east, or west, or 
beyond the wind—you find Malay spoken.” That 
Malay was right so far as his own horizon was con- 
cerned; but what infinite horizons lay beyond him! 
And what infinite horizons of truth lie beyond many 
a prim Anglo-Saxon who mistakes his own little hori- 
zon of personal knowledge for the boundaries of God’s 
everlasting universe! 


There is a great difference between theoretical 
knowledge and practical efficiency; and the man who 


The true test 6f character and the real meas- | ; 





is most thoroughly equipped theoretically is sometimes 


eae XXVHE. 
NUMBER 1. . 

| the one who fails most ludicrously when the question. 

is one of actual performance. The teacher of chem-* 

istry'in a large public school was speaking to his class 

of the properties of a particular acid. In one-Hand 

he held a glass vessel filled with the acid in question; — 








in the other he held a stick of chalk with which he 


had just been writing a chemical formula on the 
blackboard. 
class, “I may remark hete, that should any of you by” — 
accident spill any of this acid on your hands,I should 
advise you not to give way to the very natural im- 
pulse to rub it off with your ‘pocket’ handkerchief, 
Take a piece of chalk instantly, and rub it over the — 


wet surface, and the chalk will neutralize the effete sa 


of the acid.” Just then, by an accidental n 
he spilléd the acid om’his own hand. Qik 


‘shot he oe the piece of chalk which 


body who was present anes at this une: 
application of theoretical knowledge; pres 
bewildered glance round the room the teac 


devoted to the theoretice of ( 


cerning its authoritative documents—as quite to forget. 


earnest and patient study, brought to a complete stand 
befase, the question. of seme Sieayin 2UAinen ners 


he did not realize the need of preparation, and for 
which his bookish theory and bookish knowledge now _ 

prove insufficient. The Church could. get along very’ 
well with less theoretical. knowledge ; but the-aegiae 
need of the Church to-day, as in all past ome. 
more—still more—practical efficiency. ee 





THE EMPTINESS OF BEING WITHOUT 
WANT. 


A capitalist whose wealth is estimated at many 
millions is: recently reported to have said that his 
surplus scores of millions were of minor account to 
him, inasmuch as any man ought to be satisfied when _ 
himself and his family are beyond the possibility of 


want. This conception of a desirable condition is 
one that would probably find acceptance with very 


many persons; yet it is based upon a fundamental ian 


error, and it is radically wrong in its practical bear- 
ings as well as in its underlying basis. 


To be without want is to be without ambition, i isto 


be without hope, is to be without the truest joy, is to 
be without the fullest life; it is to be empty in the 
saddest and most pitiable sense. Want is in itself a 
certain fullness. There is no conceivable emptiness 
equal to the absence of want. He, therefore, who is 
beyond want is not only the poorest of men, but he is 
a lost man with no possibility of redemption. Yet it 
is after this state of poverty, this hopelessly lost state, 
that a great majority of the human race is untiringly —~ 
striving. And it is because of error at this point that 
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_ the greatest of mistakes is made for the life that is, 
and for the life that is to come. 

From the lowest plane ‘to..the highest, it is want 
that is the truest fullness, and a lack of want is empti- 
ness. The veriest serpent of the dust loses its fasci- 
nating attractiveness when it lies prone and motion- 
less, gorged with its fullness of deyoured prey. Being 
beyond want, it is, for the time, beyond power, beyond 
beauty, beyond worth. Just in proportion as animal 
life seems to be without want, is it without efficiency 
and without aémirableness. Just in proportion as it 
manifestly outreaches with never-satisfied desires, does 
it show itself in fullness of commanding nobleness of 
nature and of mission. The contrast between the 

pulpy jelly-fish and the forest-stalking king of beasts 
is between the lack and the possession of ever-impel- 
ling want. : 

Man is never of so little worth in the ordinary pur- 
suits of life, nor is he ever so spiritless and so lacking 
in true enjoyment, as in those tropical countries 
where he is measurably beyond the pressure of per- 
sonal want for the supply of food and clothing and 
protecting habitations. Nor does man anywhere ap- 

' pear to such advantage, or attain to such practical effi- 
ciency, as in those more rugged regions where his every 
breath is one of want, and where life itself is a con- 
stant struggle to live. In the one case, his lack of 
want is his emptiness; in the other, his want is his full- 
ress. And so it is always and everywhere. 

It is wani that keeps the world moving. It is want 
that makes life worth living. It is want that impels 

_ man to activity, and that makes activity itself a joy. 
It is want for exercise that makes motion a delight. 
At is want for nourishment that makes eating and 
drinking enjoyable. It is want for rest that makes 


sleep welcome. It is want for the means to supply 


want that makes toil a pleasure. It is want for 
_ knowledge that incites to study. It is want for 
_ Position and power and achievement that arouses 


abition, and that keeps ambition aroused. t 


is want for love that prompts to loving wo 
and loving ways. It is want for larger useful- 
ness that spurs to ever-enlarged and ever-increasing 
endeavor in every realm of good to others. So soon 
as want ceases in any sphere, efficiency there ceases 
also, and enjoyment itself is there at an end. With- 
out want, fullness itself is always empty. 

Tt is in the mistake of ignoring the blessedness of 
never-ceasing want to the human soul, that one of the 
principal religions of the world has its primal basis ; 
and it is by the same mistake that many believers in 

- the other religions are also led astray. The first three 
great truths of the religion of Booddha are: First, that 
suffering exists wherever there is life; second, that 
suffering is caused by desire, or want; tMfird, that 
release from suffering depends on the suppression of 
desire or want by the suppression of consciousness in 
that state of being which is designated as “ nirwana.” 
Hence “ nirwana,” or the condition of existing with- 
eut want, is the infinite jelly-fish heaven after which 
at least three hundred millions of human beings are 
restlessly striving. And it is because this soul-long- 
ing of the Booddhists so fully accords with the practi- 
cal heart-yearnings ef multitudes in our nominally 
Christian lands for a life without want, that Booddhism 
is many times held up before us in song and in story 
asa better religion than that which represents un- 
ceasing want as the joy of earth and as the hope of 

* heaven. 

As a matter of fact, the real choice, in this estimate 
of the worth of want, is between the view of the Chris- 
tian and the view of the Booddhist; between hcaven 
and nirwana. The man who wishes for himself or 
for his family a condition beyond want, has set his 
face toward nirwana, and has turned his back upon 
heaven. For here and for hereafter his goal is the 
same. The state which he seeks he will never attain 
to, in this life or in the next; but meanwhile he will 
lose the state he has turned away from here. Such a 
man’s longing is really for that condition of gorged 
unconsciousness which makes even a reptile unattrac- 
tive and worthless; for in the emptiness of being 
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without want there is no distinction between the rep- 
tile and an archangel. 

It is want, individual conscious want, ever enlarg- 
ing, ever out-reaching want, want in all the realm 
of all the faculties, want beyond attainment or knowl- 
edge or conception, that makes heaven a possibility, 
that makes heaven a reality. Without want there is 
no heaven before us, in the life that now is; without 
want there can be no heaven in the life that is to 
come. Heaven without want is in itself nirwana. 
There is no love in nirwana; for love is full of want 
for others, even if devoid of want for self. So evident 
is this truth, that the Booddhist teachings warn against 
all earthly love as a source of want, and so a source of 
suffering. Heaven is full of love; and love, whether 
on earth or in heaven, is a state of longing. 

“Longing is God’s fresh heavenward will, 
With our poor earthward striving ; 
We quench it, that we may be still 
Content with merely living.” 
And when we give that longing its fitting play in love 
to Him who is the source and centre of all truest love, 
its tireless, restful want goes on: 
‘More love to thee, O Christ! 
More love to thee! 
Hear thou the prayer I make 
On bended knee ; 
This is my earnest plea,— 
More love, O Christ! to thee, 
More love to thee!” 

Want may, indeed, be a curse toaman. Want in 
the wrong direction, want for that which is unholy or 
destructive, want for that which a man has no right 
to have or to crave after, is obviously not a thing to 
be desired or to be rejoiced over; but even in such a 
case want is not emptiness, but a wrong and a wrongly 
possessing fullness. Again, want without a possibility 
of its supply is only wearisome and disheartening, and 
it cannot be a means of joy to him whom it possesses. 


Such want is helplessly, hopelessly soul-taxing ; albeit 
Leven dhis mau in betict then the desiai® emptiness 


of soul-comatose impersonality in a lack of all want. 
Not exemption from want, therefore, but the right 
direction of want, not the being beyond want, but the 
being in the way of finding a ceaseless supply for 
ceaseless want, is the true state to be desired for one’s 
self and for one’s loved ones. _ Rightly directed want, 
want directed in the line of its God-given supplies, is 
the earnest and the joy of all intelligent personal con- 
scious existence. True living is a ceaseless wanting. 
Right living is a ceaseless wanting in a right direc- 
tion. “The noble soul, the loving soul, the aspiring 
soul; goes outward and onward and upward un- 
tiringly and forever. Its course is like that of 
the asymptotic line in mathematics, which ever 
approaches, but never touches, the limitless curve 
toward which it is tending. Its joyous prompting as 
it hopefully climbs the summits which have no end- 
ing, is: 
“Cry, faint not, climb: the summits slope 
Beyond the farthest flights of hope, 
Wrapt in dense cloud from base to cope.” 

And its never-failing want is its never-failing fullness. 

Let us, then, thank God that we and ours are not 
beyond want, and that neither they nor we need ever 
be so empty as that condition would make us. 
“ Blessed are the poor in spirit,” said our Lord to his 
loved ones; Blessed are the poverty-smitten, the 
souls which are in want ;—“ for theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven ”—not the abyss of nirwana, but the king- 
dom of heaven. If we miss all other blessings, let 
us rejoice in this one—in the ceaseless fullness of 
ceaseless and rightly directed want. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Not everybody agrees with everybody. Not everybody 
takes the same view with everybody else on every ques- 
tion, or indeed on any question. There is no better place 
to be convinced of this truth than the editorial chair of 
a paper like The Sunday School Times—with its widely 
extended circulation of thousands upon thousands. Every 
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twenty persons will write in hearty approval of what has 
been said or done, in the editorial or the lesson-help 
pages, while one-person will write in ) criticism, or 
even in denunciatiép, of the very same. thing. Again it 
will be the other Way; by far the greater number dis- 
approving the course thus brétgh question. The 
Editor values‘@uch expressions of dpitiion, and hopes to 
be the gainer by their considering amd eomparing, But 
a peculiarity of crities in this Jing is, that each one of 
them is likely to suppose that Ais view is the View enter- 
tained by readers generally; even though the Editor 
may be fully assured, from his larger sphere of observa- 
tion, that twenty or twenty hundred readers would express 
the opposite opinion, where one would agree with the 
complaining writer. As a rule, the letters of approval 
find no specific mention in these columns; while those 
which make complaint are frequently given a place there. 
This again may lead the complainers to suppose that 
they are jn a large majority. Two or three illustrations 
in this line have recently had fresh prominence. For 
example, the Oriental Lesson Lights, and the system of 
transliterating Oriental words, in these pages, have re- 
ceived the hearty approval of intelligent readers from 
near and far. Hardly any single feature of The Sunday 
School Times has secured for it more widespread and 
gratifying commendation. Yet, onthe other hand, there 
are readers whose old-time notions have been so disturbed 
by the fresh facts thus put before them that they beg to 
be let alone in their errors. Therefore it is that we have 
informed several protesting correspondents that there is 
no recognized mode of spelling, or of transliterating, 
Oriental proper names, in the English-speaking world; 
and that our method is simply a well-considered choice 
from among the many methods which have a certain © 
show of authority. And now it would appear that a 
Boston reader has -actually inferred that there is some 
general discontent on this subject among the subscribers 
to The Sunday School Times. At all events, he has 
been moved to express his opinion after this sort: 

I was very glad to read the protests relative to Oriental Side- 
Lights, as it has been on my mind for a long time. In my pro- 
test, I do not confine myself to the pedantry displayed in the 
spelling of words,—the whole spirit of the articles. annoy me. 
It has been so tiresome to read the word “ Oriental,” “ Oriental,” 
tal,” every other liney You mistaken if you think 
the hare of the snelling! class ing toi take theirpeate, __ 
they own The Sunday School Times, dad propose to assist the 
Editor in pruning the very few annoyances v....+greet their eyes. 
Really, though, the word “Oriental” has-been abuséd.—-Why 
cannot the man say.“ Eastern,” or “ Arabian,” or something 
beside the constant repetition ‘‘ Oriental,” ‘‘ Oriental,” forever, 
until one gets the idea that he doesn’t know much about the 
matter, and so tired of the word and the subject-matter as never 
to read the articles?--for this is the fact with more than one 
person. You must remember that this has been going on for 
some years ; hence these feeble remarks. I hope you will get 
a bushel of letters on this subject, and not mention Oriental 
Side-Lights or head-lights ever again. = 


It really looks asif that Boston reader would do better 
to let those Oriental Lights alone. His admission that 
he has already gone so far that he has “ the idea that he 
doesn’t know much about the matter” is a eufficient ex- 
cuse for his leaving that department of lesson-helps 
unread hereafter. But if he asks why “Eastern”’ is not 
substituted for “ Oriental,” we will tell him frankly that 
our readers might think we were talking about Boston ; 
just as others would think we meant Chicago if we sub- 
stituted‘ Western” for “Occidental.” And as to the 
word “Arabian,” that would hardly include Egypt, 
Turkey, Syria, and India. As to our suggestion that the 
members of the spelling-class may take their seats, 
that was a word of permission, not of commandment. 
They can stand, if they prefer standing. We are through 
with their lesson for the present; fer the Blackboard 
class is now up for a hearing. Its spokesman is from 
Wisconsin. He says: - 

For several years I have been an attentive reader of your 
paper, and I may almost arrogate the credit of having been a 
student of it; and from its editorial page to, and through, its 
advertising columns, I have gleaned very much that has been 
helpful in my work of teaching a Bible class of Normal School 
students. As a friend, therefore, I feel emboldened to offer just 
one criticism upon the preparation of our paper,—for The Sun- 
day School Times belongs to a hundred thousand teachers and 
scholars, as well as to the publisher. The criticism which I 
would make is one which I have often heard expressed,—in 
fact, the expression was heard to-day from the superintendent 
of the Iargest Sunday-school in this city, who was at the time 
soliciting subscriptions to The Sunday School Times,—yet I 
have never seen a written expression of it in your paper, My 
exception, as is that of others, is to the trivial and infantile 
style of alliterative exegesis, criticism, and suggestion, which 
seems to have taken possession of many writers who assume to 








week brings letters on opposite sides of some question of 
method or of doctrine illustrated in its pages. Perhaps 


give direction to the study of the Sunday-school lessons. It is 
a critical and explanatory method peculiar to Sunday-school — 
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_work, so far as my observation and reading pk ge and it is 
‘doing more to bring Sunday-school literature into contempt 
than any other thing that could be devised. I am surprised 
that-such talented workers and ripe scholars as the gentlemen 
who prepare the lessons for The Sunday School Times should 
so often resort to this verbal juggling in their writing. The 
disease appears to have had its origin in the blackboard,—in its 
initial capitals, followed by whatsoever else, relevant or irrele- 
vant, the ingenuity of the artist might devise, if only allitera- 
tion was sectred. Because of this result, I could cheerfully see 
the last blackboard vanish forever from the class-room, useful 
as it is, if only the plague of alliterative “ Pre-views” and 
“ Reviews,” “Teaching Hints” and “ Key-Phrases,” might be 
forever banished with it. This, I know, is asking too much. 
But is it too much to ask, Mr. Editor, that the helps for the 
study of the Bible be prepared as for the use of men and women 
who have, at least, an average amount of brains and literary 
culture and taste, and who are able to distinguish between 
sound doctrines , . . and the vapidities of the alliterative school 
which threaten to monopolize the columns of many of our lead- 
ing Sunday-school exponents? Cannot a halt be called, for the 
sake of the dignity of the work in which we are engaged? 

If that critic finds, as he suggests, that a certain method 
of teaching has the sanction of “talented workers and 
ripe scholars,” would it not be fair for him to infer that 
it has its value to some “ men and women who have at 
least an average amount of brains and literary culture 
and taste,’ even though Ag is unable to make it available 
in his own line of teaching-work? He says that “ allit- 
erative exegesis, criticism, and suggestion” is a “method 
peculiar to Sunday-school work,” so far as his “ observa- 
tion and reading extends;” yet all literary history goes 
to show that this method has had prominence in every 
age of the world, and that it has never been done away 
with in any golden period of scholarship. The Old 
Testament writings, in their original, bristled with it; it 
was a favorite method with the Rabbis; it has been freely 
employed by Christian preachers and commentators for 
many centuries; and the poetry of the English-speaking 
races has always made it available in its sphere. In con- 
nection with later Bible study, it has done much to pro- 
mote synthetic and systematic teaching, by enabling the 
average teacher to carry in his mind the order of a well- 
planned lesson-outline, and by reminding the more 
skilled teacher that no one point of the lesson ought to 
monopolize all the time of his class instruction. Yet it 
would certainly be unwise to have all the “ exegesis, 


__criticism, and suggestion ” of every help.to lesson-study 


conformed to this method of analysis; and. no reader of 
The Sunday School Times can think for a moment that 
any such plan has ever had more than a minor place in 
the varied methods laid before him in these pages. 
Neither President Woolsey nor Professor Green has con- 
fined himself to “ alliterative exegesis.” Drs. Robinson, 
Broadus, Curry, and Taylor have been by no meansinclined 
to it. The Illustrative Applications, the Oriental Les- 
son-Lights, and the Question Hints, week by week, have 
commonly been conducted on an entirely different plan, 
And very few of the American or the foreign specialists 
who have contributed side-light helps to lesson-study 
have presented their facts and opinions in an alliterative 
form. Cannot our Wisconsin correspondent find enough 
for his purpose in the departments which are free from 
his horror, every week in the year? Would he have 
those whose tastes and mental habits are different from 
his own shut out from the help which they value, and 
which, according to his own statement, is provided for 
them by “talented workers and ripe scholars,” merely 
because of his personal prejudices and fancies? The 
whole plan of the series of varied lesson-helps in the 
pages of The Sunday School Times presupposes differen- 
ces in the wants and methods of thought of the teachers 
seeking aid from these helps. Noone teacher ought to 
make all of them available for his own purpose. Each 
teacher ovght to choose for himself from among them. 
There is not a single department of those helps, ner yet 
a single method employed in their presentation, which 
is not known by the Editor to be valued by very many, 
and also to be looked upon, by many others, as either 
worthless or as in very poor taste. In fact, there is not 
a single feature of The Sunday School Times which has 
not its advocates and its opposers among the readers of 
its pages. It would be an indication of a lack in the 
editorial management of the paper, if any portion were 
of so neutral or negative a character as not to be valued 
by many and depreciated by many others. Whenever 
reader of The Sunday School Times is. sure that one 
phase of its contents is its best—or its worst—he may be 
pretty sure that thousands are agreed with him, and that 
other thousands would wonder how it were possible for 
any man of sense to think as he thinks. Meanwhile, 
the Editor must have both sets of thousands in his mind 
to provide for. The blackboard-class is now permitted 
to join the spelling-class fer a recess. 





A LITTLE BROOK. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


A little brook it made complaint, 
Although it sang and rippled too, 

It chafed at every slight restraint, 
And longed to reach the plain, and view 
The river it was hastening to. 


It tossed and reared its pretty head ; 
There was impatience in its mind. 

“T want to find the plain,” it said ; 
“ The hills they shut me in, and blind, 
I feel so sad and left behind. 


“When once the rivers and the sea 
Are reached, I must be happier then, 
Among the great ones I shall be, 
Shall see the great ships full of men, 
And float them out and in again.” 


And so it went,—poor, wilful thing ! — 
Went on its swift, impatient way, 

And found the plain, and everything 
Its heart was set to find, one day,— 
The river and the tidal-bay ; 


And found, as many brooks have found, 
That granted wish is granted pain, 

It shrank from the hot valley ground, 
The city’s soiling touch and stain, 
It longed for the clean hills again. 


Up to the sky it-turned its face,— 
Its piteous face, no longer fair,— 

As if to ask from Heaven a grace; 
And the kind Heaven heard its prayer 
And stooped, and raised it in the air. 


Little by little up it flew, 
Raised by the sun to heights of sky, 
And shivering, cold, but joyful too, 
Felt itself changed ; it asked not why, 
And there was no one to reply. 


As a vast, hovering, grey-white cloud 
It drifted aimless in the wind, 

And suddenly it cried aloud, 
And looked above and looked behind 
As if some guiding hand to find; 


For there below its dazzled sight 
It saw its hill-top clear and plain, 
And, bending with a sthange delight, 
It melted in a rush of rain, 
And fell into its bed again. 


Ah, little brooklet! grown more wise, 
Another chance is given to thee. 
Ah, little soul | do not despise 
The safe, slow path, but patiently 
. Wait till the Lord shall show thy sea. 





THE NECESSITY of LAW, AND THE 
REWARD OF FIDELITY. 


BY BISHOP HENRY W. WARREN, D.D., LL. D., 
OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL pean 


Law is a necessity of any entity, and a condition of 
best existence ; without it, all is anarehy andchaos. The 
higher the ends sought, the more numerous, minute, and 
all-embracing must be the regulations. To have a solar 


system merely, gravitation and inertigaagpenentrifoge! 
and centripetal forces, are needed. But even then there 





must be no single mountalil, hill-top, molecule of water | , . 
in mist or of matter in a sunbeam, that is left ua-)tem 


weighed. Destruction of the ordered harmony of ¢g 
worlds must result from a disregard of the minute. 


Add, now, to these worlds, some higher purposes and 


ends than swinging in eternal lifelessness, and oth 
laws must be imposed on matter.. There must be cohe- 
sion, to hold the rocky ribs of earth together ; chemical 
affinity, to bind two airs into water, one of the most all- 
pervading and potent agents in developing the earth into 
higher possibilities; there must be laws of electricity; 
of crystalization, to gather minerals and ores into defi- 
nite places; there must be added laws of vegetable life, 
to put inconceivable power into coal, and to clothe the 
world with grass in the meadows and forests on the 
mountains, But, for the life of animals and men, what 
numerous other adjustments of law must be added, to 
provide food for physical growth, for mental expansion, 
and for such spiritual life as is able to bear transla- 
tion to a perfect spiritual world, and be fit to last for- 
ever, as the appropriate aud fitting outcome of all the 
painstaking necessary to create and enforce thousands of 
preliminary conditionssthrough thousands of ages. 

All man’s study and mental acquirement for six thou- 
sand years has only discovered little glimpses of. the 
phenomena resulting from the operation of such laws; 











anil ll ‘hie ‘sted autotiew ty ‘toh Shir Sues aA ba: 
makes of the little he is able to discover of the visible - 
working of laws whose essence he cannot comprehend. 

When we rise to the great life that is the fitting out- 
come of these wons of preparations, and the outcome of 
conditions enforced by infinite painstaking and power, 
how delicate and innumerable must be the conditions of 
that law which is perfect, and therefore results in holy 
angels and spirits of just men made perfect ! 

Every time God desires to develop a higher life, he BA 
imposes new conditions, applies more and more minute 
laws. Matter subject only to gravitation and pester 
before said, is dead; subject to cohesion and ch 
law, it feels in its substance the electric thrills of affini- 
ties, each atom seeking its fellow, discrete particles com- 
ing together in nuggets of gold and crystals of diamonds; 
subject to laws of vegetable life, the depths of ocean, 
plains, and mountains of earth bloom ; subject to laws of 
animal life, earth’s wastes swarm with sportive joys, its 
hills are covered with roaming life, its airs are made to. 
throb with continued wing-beat, or thrill with perpetual 
song; subject to the laws of mental life, the world itself 
is overleaped, and interstellar space is full of thought, 
that uses the stars as stepping-stones and shining stairs, 
up which to go and wander through the universe at will ; 
subject to the laws of spiritual being, and the stars end 
the transient creations are overpassed, and God, the 
source and cause of all, is known: personally, as friend ~ 
knows friend. The grade of life.is proportioned to the. pp 
number, variety, and range of conditions conformed to, 
or law obeyed; and the degree of perfectness of life 
depends on the degree of perieciness of conformity” to 
law. ‘ 

All failures of best results are consequent upon not 
getting under best conditions, or of not keeping the’ con- 
ditions once attained. ‘We sometimes find in space a ~ 
“ planet dispeopled;” on the earth, nations or racesdead © 
and buried under miasmatic marshes ;_ promising youth, Sad 
on whom every advantage waits, ng in useless 
manhood ; and life, that we think is going up to the life 
that is immortal, doubly dying and going down — pee 


“To the vile dust from which it sprung, Se 
Unwept, unhonored, and unsung.” - ‘ice Ne 


The reason is, the p Jost the conditions of life; the 
nations kept not the,/conditions of b ah 
youth turned away from laws of growth to pleasures of | rs 
indulgence; and the Christian turned from 

to perfect laws, and sought again the weak and beggarly 
elements of lower or lowest life. 

When God seeks to develop a higher grade of life, he j 
imposes new @nditions and a higher grade of laws. As 
he adds to matter new laws, so he adds to mind new and 
more minute laws. He takes a race of slaves, subject 
only to conditions of fear, designed to develop strength 
and service, and, wishing to impart by them new ideas 
to the race, and to give these slaves leadership and 
masterfulness for the world in spiritual matters, he sub- 
jects them to new, numerous, and minute requirements 4 
in regard to food, drink, dress, use of time, hygienic oP, 
observances, relation to animals, sacrifices, pilzrimages, 
periodic dwelling in booths, exclusion from other na- 
tions, and a hundred other new and definite require- 
ments, the object of which they could not even under- 
stand. It is now known that this disciplinary process was 
gned to develop an awdleemed state of mind in de- 


























ed slaves, to bring in a spirit of perfect obedience, = Oi 
make it possible for them to subject themselves to new a 
[higher laws, to the end that they might be new and 


God wanted a new and higher grade of men, and — ae 
uld produce them in no way but by subjecting them as 
to a new and higher grade of law. ‘ We sometimes won- . 
der at the strange conditions, and especially at the ~~ 
severity of the penalty attached to their transgression; ~ > 
but when we see that all this drill and discipliné, this == 
perpetual spectacle of pillar of fire and cloud, of the 
opened earth, swallowed rebels, burning mountain, and ps 
divided river and sea, succeeded in making onlyasmall — 
portion of the people thoughtful, considerate, and par- ae 
tially obedient for a little time, and utterly failed to 
make any of them receive all that God tried to do for —— 
them, we then see that laws less minute and penalties ay 
less severe must have resulted in utter failure. 

The superficial observer who has seen the minuteness 
and severity of the drill to which the raw German recruit 
is subjected, is intensely angered at those in authority ; 
but when at length he sees that mere mass of animal 
life from the mountains or distant provinces trans- — 
formed into the perfect soldier, filled with love of father- 
land, devoted to grand ideas, fired with loftiest heroism, - 
victorious over lower civilizations in every direction, and’ 
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mae sublime Samal of and dettonsd manhood 

- to all the nations of the earth, then that superficial ob- 

- server blesses any means of discipline that can accom- 
plish such a result. 

So, when God would develop an ideal humanity by 
association with divinity, he puts it under severest con- 
ditions,—severer than any man had previously endured. 
Jesus was made subject to his parents, to all the hard 
conditions of lowliest and poorest life. He comes, not 

_ to do his own will, but the will of Him that sent him. In 
-all the crucial hours of his life, obedience was his only 
i watchword. In the temptation, he never argued the case 
“im the least,—he stated the word, and gave his perfect 
“allegiance ; at the baptism he said, “It is necessary to 
fulfill all righteousness,” that is, all the law; at his death 
he said, it “is necessary to suffer.” So he humbled him- 
self, and became obedient unto death, even the death of 
the cross. Therefore he was fit to be highly exalted, 
and have a name above every name, and an authority at 
which every knee should er and a greatness that every 
tongue should confess. 
, We might say of that great life that is unspeakable 
and inconceivable, that it keeps all possible law per- 
fectly, and hence is holy, perfect. In all the unthinkable 
ages, God has not failed to keep any law of personal 
life, any law of communal justice, comity, or even off 
love. Hence, he is holy, wholly right, and perfect.* W 
approximate him as we more perfectly keep a larger 
range of higher laws. 

In order to keep these various conditions of best and 
highest existence, certain mental and spiritual qualities 
aré required. First, a clear discernment of the thing to 
be donc, 2 constant recognition of the supreme neces- 
sity of conformity to highest requirement. This gives 
a sunrise clearness of mental vision and an omnipotence 
of will to do the thing discerned. It makes no difference 
to Jesus what bread is offered to his clamoring hunger, 
what notoriety among assembled multitudes, what glories 
of all the kingdoms of the world, he sees only “ It is 
written.” Such clearness and stability of mind is almost 
success itself. All men who would be great must love 
clear discernment and perfect adhesion to the right. 
George III., speaking on the Roman Catholic question, 
said: “I can give up my crown, and retire from power; 
I argog Seeenantiive in cottage; I can lay my 
id lose. my lifs,—but I eannot break 

mime? a on trial for his life, was besought 
- by the emperor: “Have pity on thine own gray hairs, 
swear by the fortune of Cxsar. Reproach Christ, and I 
will release thee.” The emperor could not see the con- 
ditions of spiritual life and love. But Polycarp saw 
clearly realms other men could not knoly, and replied : 
“Eighty and six yeam have I served Christ, and he has 
never wronged me; and how can I blaspheme.my King 
who has saved me?” 

When we remember that the first Christian council 
was composed largely of men who, for firmness to prin- 
ciple,—the main or fundamental things of the universe, 
—were scarred, maimed, and mutilated by wild beasts, 
and the more pitiless torture of the rock, we cease to 
wonder that they turned the world upside down. Joseph 
came to power because he was more firm than the Pyra- 
mids to resist temptation. The Hebrew children caused 
their God to be worshiped in all the provinces of Baby= 
lon, because their fidelity to law could not be burned. 
And Daniel came to power because his faithfulness cold 
not be swerved by the fear of lions. Such men aré_ 
pregnable bulwarks of defense, and unconquerable f 
to subdue the vaccilating world. 

Fidelity to any single principle, as total abstiné 
from intoxicants, from the king’s meat offered to ido 
or from the unchastity of Joseph’s mistress, is strength 


fidelity to all high, far-reaching, and eternal principles} sive is full of “good tidings of great joy,” for it tells of 


is omnipotence, for it is perfect alliance with God. 





. METAMORPHOSIS OF TRUTH. 


BY GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, D.D. 


“ As the rain cometh down, and the snow from heaven, 
and returneth not thither, but watereth the earth, and 
maketh it bring forth and bud, that it may give seed to 
the sower, and bread to the eater: so shall my word be 
that goeth forth out of my mouth: it shall not return 
unto me void, but it shall accomplish that which I please, 
and it shall prosper in the thing whereto I sent it” (Isa. 
55 : 10, 11). 

It is, so to Speak, an unconscious anticipation of two 

‘great doctrines of modern science. 

First, the doctrine of convertibility of energies, or cor- 
relation of forces. We are taught that heat, light, elec- 
tricity, magnetism, chemical affinity, etc., are modes of 


e.| Truth, like force, undergoes metamorphosis. 








motion, and, as such, mutually interchangeable. For 
example, movement is converted into heat, heat into 
light, and so on. It is these transformations, or phe- 
nomenal changes of matter, which, in large measure, 
form the sphere of physical science. 

Secondly, the doctrine of conservation of energy, or in- 
destructibility of force. There isno evidence that any atom 
of matter has ever been annihilated. Disintegration is not 
annihilation. For example: I go into my laboratory, and 
burn up a pound of coal, I do not destroy asingle atom; I 
only dissolve a group of molecules; for I carefully weigh 
the ashes, and the smoke, and the gas of carbonic oxide, 
and I find that the aggregate weighs exactly one pound, 
plus the oxygef it has accumulated in the combustion. 
Only the God who created atoms in the beginning can 
annihilate an atom. Which things are equally true in 
the moral world. 

First, God’s word is capable of endless transforma- 
tions. The Lord of parables himself has said, “The 
seed is the word of God: he that was sown upon the 
good ground [see] and character are regarded as identi- 
cal], this is he that héareth the word, and understandeth 


‘it, and bringeth forth fruit, some an hundredfold, some 


sixty, some thirty.” That is to say, God’s truth, coming 
down like rain or snow from heaven, does not return to 
him void, but is transfigured into Christian character. 
For in- 
stance, the motion of enterprise glides into the heat of 
enthusiasm ; the heat of enthusiasm into. the light of 
influence ; the light of influence into the magnetism of 
love, and so on. Not that wrong can ever glide into 
right, or lie into truth. But right, like light, may 
emerge, if I may so say, in the various hues of the moral 
spectrum, from the red of sacrifice to the viclet of purity. 
The history of Christianity itself,—what is it but the 
history of the grace of God metamorphosed into various 
virtues ? 

Secondly : God’s word is-indestructible. The grass 
withereth, the flower falleth: but the word of our God 
shall stand forever. What though rain falls on barren 
ledges? Nota drop is lost: for the rain trickles down 
into rills, the rills grow into brooks, the brooks swell 
into rivers, the rivers broaden into the sea: and the sea 
forms the international exchange of the world’s com- 
modities. What though snow mantles desolate deserts? 
Not a flake is a failure; for the stvow melts, perculates 
the sands, feeds unseen springs, re-emerges in the 
bearded wheat of autumn. Herein is the saying true: 
“One soweth, and another reapeth: I sent you to reap 
that whereon ye have not labored: others have labored, 
and ye are entered int6 their labor.”” God’s word is the 
true fountain of Aret “The world passeth away, 
and the lust thereof» buthe that doeth the will of God 
abideth forever.” _" ~« ™ 

Let your doctrine the 
your speech distil as the d 
te’ 


her! drop as the rain, 

, athe smal] rain upon the 
‘énd as the showers mpon the herb. Go 
fort ong your scholars, sowimg the seed of God in 
sup’ ‘confidence. Not ome true lesson‘will ever be 
lost ; sooner: or later, in-one form or another, you shall 
come, ‘withajey;-bringing your sheaves with you. 
Heaven ay id earth shall = away: but never one jot or 
tittle of d's prom ses. 


BY ‘FRANCES J. py 


the morning mail brought me a letter which stirs a 


; m of recollect some sad and tender, others 
fal and inspirit ut all closely associated with New 


the birth of a soul into ‘that kingdom which is “ right- 
eousness and peace and joy‘ tie Holy Ghost.” How 
vividly it recalls the last night of December fifteen years 
ago! It was a season of deep religious interest in a cer- 
tain church, and four Sunday-school teachers were walk- 
ing home from evening service together, talking over 
the unconverted pupils in their classes. Entering 
the home of one of the teachers, the conversation 
was continued until nearly midnight. Then all 
knelt in prayer; and, after an earnest petition from 
each, they made a solemn compact never to give up 
praying for those pupils until they gave their hearts to 
the Saviour. Especially was intercession to be made in 
their behalf at some hour near the death of the old year 
or the birth of the new. 

Before long, two of the teachers died, the remaining 
two became widely separated, and all but one of the pu- 
pils made public confession of faith in Christ. And now, 
from a distant city, comes a letter from that-one, saying 





that, on the first Sunday in January, he is to stand before 
the great congregation, and declare, as did Joshua: “As 
for me and my house we will serve the Lord.” Thus 
the prayer of fifteen long years became a glad hallelujah, 
and the sweetly solemn tryst is annulled. 

There is a tinge of sadness in the thought, and sepa- 
rated to-night, hundreds of miles from the friend who 
has faithfully met me in spirit on the threshold of each 
departing year, some of the scenes connected with those 
meetings pass before my mental vision as in a panorama, 
There are three pictures of a grand church filled with a 
devout assembly, listening to the words of an eloquent 
preacher. At one time he takes for his text the old 
inspiring words, “ For ye have not passed this way here- 
tofore,” and points out not only the glories of the 
heavenly Canaan, but the glorious possibilities of noble 
living which are wrapped up in the year just dawning, 
The worshipers reverently kneel in silent prayer, and as 


#he midnight chimes sound from a neighboring steeple, 


they seem, indeed, to 


“ Ring out the want, the care, the sin, 
The faithless coldness of the times.” 
The heart is buoyant, and the echo of the bells across 
the snow seems, verily, to “ring in the Christ that is 
to be.” 

Again the scene changes. Not with a multitude in 
the Lord’s earthly temple, but alone with one of his 
dear saints in an upper chamber, sound the footsteps of 
the retreating year. One is the watcher, and one is the 
watched. Ah,me! In how many other chambers, this 
very night, is the death-angel hovering, eager to bear 
away some loved presence, whose going forth shall for- 
ever leave a “quiet sense of something lost.” But the 
memory of that particular night is like an epiphany. 
As the clock strikes twelve, the eyes of the patient 
sufferer unclose, and, as if conscious what the sound 
means, she asks, “ Do you think that Jesus will come for 
me to-day?” _ izing that weeks of suffering may 
still be in sto seems cruel to crush the hope of his 
immediate coming. But the answer brings such a look 
of rapture to her face as never can be seen except under 
similar circumstances, and in clear distinct tones, with 
an emphasis no pen can portray, she repeats: _ 

“ Well—the delightful day will come, 
When my dear Lord will bring me me home, e 
And E-shall set his face.” ; —— 

And while the year was yet in its infancy her longing 
was satisfied. 

It may not be wise to mark, in any special way, the 
passage of one period of time to another. Perhaps it is 
better always to follow out the principle suggested in 
Susan Coolidge’s exquisite verse, ‘ Every day is a fresh 
beginning.” But recalling these and other New Year’s 
eves, I cannot doubt that, in some cases, the soul enters 
into some of its richest and deepest experiences by observ- 
ing “times and seasons.” There is a tendency nowadays 
to speak flippantly of “turning over a new leaf” at the 
beginning of the year, but it may be helpful to know 
that three, at least, of the class mentioned at the 
beginrfing of this article, were led to accept Christ 
through the influence of that particular time. 





TEN MINUTES A DAY. 
BY MRS. M. E. SANGSTER. 


Just a little seed-thought for you, my friend, in the 
beginning of the year. Coming in from a day’s shopping, 
in the bright week which, preceding Christmas-tide, sets 
every pulse to fuller beating, and stirs every heart to 
greater gladness, I found Jessamine, her cheek upon her 
hand, sitting by my open fire. When I tell you that 
Jessamine is one of my girls, and that my girls and I are — 
bound together by ties too strong to be lightly severed, 
that our relations are most intimate and confidential, 
that we walk and talk and work and plan together, you 
will understand that Jessamine, having “run in” during 
my temporary absence, would not go away before my 
return. 

I take it for granted that you, dear fellow-teacher, like 
myself, set a high value on out-of-the-class opportunities 
for work among its members. Precious as is the time 
spent with the dear girls on Sunday, hallowed as that 
little season of study may well be, it is too brief for 
much beside tentative efforts. What is done then must, 
if possible, be followed up heartily and constantly during 
the week. And as I am too busy to go very often to my 
girls in their homes, they come to mine, dropping quietly 
in, about dusk or a little before it, one or two or three at 
a time, and we have our love-feasts, and our bits of talk, 
which do us ever so much good. More and more am I 
fain to acknowledge gratefully, that if I sometimes help 
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my girls, when they are troubled or perplexed, they 
equally and oftener rest and cheer me by their sunny 
looks, bright words, and young enthusiasm. 

Jessamine is a leader among us, because of a certain 
quality of fidelity and enacifahness, united with capa- 
bility which everybody recognizes. Naturally of the 
Mary type, the Martha type, minus the fidgety and fret- 
ful strain which we are apt to expect in Martha-women, 
is being gradually developed in Jessamine, with the 
result that to clear vision she adds willing service. 
Unobtrusive to a fault, when we look for accomplish- 
ment we turn to her, and I must say that we are never 
disappointed. 

Now for the seed-thought,—a thought which, like all 
seeds, shall be cast out as an offering to the Lord, and 
which he will multiply a hundred-fold. 

Jessamine and I had both attended a missionary meet- 
ing, and, while I had carried away one set of impressions, 
she had been wrought upon by another. And her talk, 
as she sat by my fire, was of something more, which 
“we girls” might undertake, in the way of effort for 
those who were in want; something practical and benefi- 
cent, yet quite within the power of girls who had small 
allowances, or who earned their own money, or, having 
no money at all, might give what was better, themselves 
and their time. 

The dear girl is always practical. But her proposi- 
tion in this instance seemed to me a little difficult, be- 
cause it involved an outlay of time on the part of us all, 
and we are all so very busy. Where could we find the 
place to slip in any more work? Would not the threads 
break under the greater tension, or might not some of 
them, confused in a twist or tangle, baffle the hands 
which held them to straighten out the knots? 

I said something of this that had been passing through 
my mind to my little maiden, and she answered me tri- 
umphantly with her “ten minutes a day.” 

She: told me, very modestly, about some of her chari- 
table work carried on so silently; and adi vast out 
that the Christmas-box her sisters and hefse\finvariably 
sent, the Easter gifts which went from their household 
to Asylum or Home or Orphanage, were the fruit of this 
little fragment of time, steadily bestowed. It was con- 
secrated time, and it bore a consecrated harvest. 

Observing my still doubtful face, the child said: 
“Think, ten minutes counts up very rapidly ; you might 
“Jo & ifttle sum in addition. It’s an hour a weék, you see.” 

I do see. How everywhere the many littles, set pa- 
tiently side by side, make the large total! How every- 
where God’s multiplication out of the five loaves and the 
two small fishes produces enough and to spare for the 
hungry multitude! How the world over, in your home 
and mine, it is not the heralded thing, announced, with 
flourish of trumpets, but the still thing, which comes in 
softly, which, in the end, has an amount to show worth 
looking at, brings about an achievement worth waiting 
for ! 

What can we do with Jessamine’s seed-thought? Do 
you not wish, with me, to put it to.some every-day use 
in the year that is coming? 

Take ten minutes each day, and devote it to the Bible, 
to one verse, following it through its marginal references, 
comparing the familiar with the revised text, thinking, 
for only ten minutes, of its central truth. Give ten min- 
utes, morning, noon, or evening, to study of the lesson, 
—real downright study, not mere perfunctory perusal. 
Let the piano, standing silent and unused in the corner 
of the parlor, for ten minutes each day, win you to the 
old finger-practice. From the shelf, where it stands for- 
gotten or neglected, take the volume of essays or history, 
which you have long intended to read when you should 
have leisure. 

For only ten minutes every day, if you honestly can 
¢giveno more, sit down with your half-grown lad, just ar- 
rived at the Ishmael stage of existence, the period when he 
is at odds with all the world, and devote yourself to his 
entertainment; hear the story of his day, and talk over 
his school-life and its ambitions. 

Believe me that the course will pay in each case. The 
experiment is worth trying. The blessed ten minutes 
with the Bible; the conscientious ten minutes with the 
lesson; the persevering ten minutes at the piano; the 
faithful ten minutes over the book; the loving ten min- 
utes with your boy,—will each, in its own province, result 
in that which will bring reward. 

Does somebody say softly here, that, after all, being is 
better than doing; that what we are, is worth more than 
what we do? Most vitally true. 
sivity of being which is mere existence, which is another 
name for indolence. 
tian aspiration, with its blossoming into Christian activ- 
ity, makes the noble life—the life beautiful, useful, 





God pleasing. Who will try, for the sake of Christ, my 
little Jessamine’s plan ?. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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HAROLD’S LASTING IMPRESSION. 


BY J. MACDONALD OXLEY. 


“ Harold, Harold, Harold!” cried Mrs. Owen, at thetop 
of herclear, strong voice, her anxiety increasing as no an- 
swer came back. “Mercy on me! what can have become 
of that boy? As sure as anything, he has gone down to 
the wharf again,—and after all that I have said to him 
too. I do wish something would make a lasting impres- 
sion upen him.” And with a feeling of uneasiness she 
could not shake off, the troubled mother went back to 
her housework, sighing over her boy’s disobedience. 

Now Harold Owen was not really a bad boy. He 
loved his mother dearly, and always felt sorry when he 
had grieved her; but he was such a thoughtless little 
chap. Eight years old last October; stout, cheery, and 
brave; full to overflowing of animal spirits; eager to do 
everything he saw the older boys doing, and always 
wanting to be with them; quite as heedless and forgetful 
as he was affectionate and obliging, sturdy little Hal 
was just the kind of boy to make a mother whose only 
child he was no less anxious than proud about him. 
And in these lovely summer days, when nobody wanted 
to be indoors between daylight and dark, except to eat 
their meals, poor Mrs. Owen had her hands full in try- 
ing to keep track of her son, who would stray off in 
spite of her orders to stay near home. You see, Harold 
did not just mean to flatly disobey his mother. For days 
together he would do exactly what she told him, and 
make her very happy. But every now and then some of 
the boys in the neighborhood—Jack Hardie, perhaps, or 
Frank Lawson—would come along, and get talking with 
Hal over the garden fence; and, as sure as they did, it 
ended in the little fellow’s forgetting all about his mother’s 
commands, and going off to the wharves, where sometimes 
he stayed so long as to give his mother quite a fright: 

That was exactly what had happened this glorious 
July morning, when Mrs. Owen, missing her boy’s 
shouts from the front garden, ran out to the door, her 
bare arms all white with flour, for she had been making 
a cake, and called “ Harold, Harold, Harold!” so loud 
that you might have heard her half-way down to the 
wharves. If, indeed, she could have been heard all the 
way down, perhaps her call might have brought Harold 
back ; and, in that case, he should not have got his last- 
ing impression, and I weuld have had no story to tell. 
But just at this time our little man was altogether too 
much taken up with what Jack Hardie was telling him, 
to hear anything less noisy than a steam-engine. 

“T’ll bet my boots, Hal, you never saw such a funny 
little chap in your life. He is about as big as our baby, 
but nothing like so fat, and he has long hair all over him, 
—over his face too,—and he jumps around, and talks 
away at the fellows, and sits up on his hind-legs to eat 
nuts and crackers. Oh! I tell you, he’s lots of fun!” 

This was part of Jack’s account of a very interesting 
monkey belonging to the black cook of a large ship then 
at the wharf; and it was the promise of showing him this 
monkey—what eight-year-old boy could resist such a 
temptation ?—that had lured Hal away from home. 
Down to the wharf they ran as fast as their legs could 
carry them, and there they found half a dozen other 
youngsters much about their own age, all evidently bent 
on the same errand. The stately Roseneath lay right 
across the end of the wharf, and was being fed with long 
yellow sweet-smelling deals that would make houses in 
England some day. The boys stood for a while watching 
the huge planks sliding through the bow-ports*into the 
dark mysterious hold, and then there was a general rush 
for the stern, where they expected to find the rope-ladder 
by which they would climb on board, But, much to 
their disappointment, no ladder could they see, and no 
way of climbing up except a thick rope that dangled 
over the side, reaching quite down to the wharf,—the truth 
of the matter being that the sailors, getting rather tired 
of the boys’ frequent invasions, had taken away the lad- 
der and put the rope in its place, thinking thus to put a 





But there is a pas- | 


That we must avoid. The Chris- | 


stop to the'r coming on board. . The tide was high, and 
the great black hull of the ship towered above the wharf 
| like the side of a house. The boys looked pretty blank 
at first; but then you know it takes a good deal to stop 
an enterprising boy when his heart is set on anything; 
and presently, after a little talk together, Jack Hardie 
| said he w..u'd see if he couldn’t shin up the rope. So he 

clasped the rope tight in his brown fists, twined his 


—~— 


strong legs around it, and up he went,—not very fast, to 
be sure, but gaining a bit at every wriggle,—until, at last, 


as he called out, “Come along, fellows ; it’s not so hard ; 
you can all do it.” Frank Lawson tried next, and he 
got up all right. Then Charley Wright followed. And 
now Master Harold thought he would try his luck. So, 
too, did Jim Norton ; and when Harold got the rope first, 
it made Jim so cross that, like the rough, heedless chap 
he was, he gave Hal an angry push just as the little man 
had let go from the wharf, and was clinging to the rope, 
Of course, Jim did not really mean any harm, but he 
came pretty near doing dreadful harm all the same; for 
his push was such a hard one that it loosened unlucky 
little Hal’s hold upon the rope, and with a cry of fright 
down he dropped between the vessel and the wharf, fall- 
ing with a great splash into the dark green water. 

Poor little Hal! you may well wish you had not dis- 
obeyed your mother’s orders, for now there is small 
chance of your ever being able to disobey them again. 
The tide had begun to run out, and although Harold 
struggled up to the surface twice, so that his terrified 
playmates caught a glimpse of his pale, frightened face 
for a moment, the cruel current dragged him down 
again, and the horrid salt water rushed into his mouth, 
as he opened it. to cry for help. His father had given 
him some lessons in swimming that summer, and he 
tried to put them in practice now, striking out bravely 
with his plump fists and sturdy legs, but of course such 
swimming as that could not help him, and he sank 
deeper and deeper. Then at last he gave up trying to 
save himself. He lost all sense of suffering, and as he > 
drifted passively away with the current, a strange thing 
happened to him,—something that he will never forget, ~ 
though he lives a hundred years,—and it was this; all 


pictures, in fact, just like the panorama of the American 
rebellion he had enjoyed the winter before. All his 
doings good and bad, but more particularly the bad ones, 
seemed to come up ‘clearly before him, and as he saw 


again. But wasn’t it too late now? 


What ! upii in the cesahlnn once mere, and sitting on the 
solid yellow deals, with his companions. crowding 
him, laughing and crying, and patting him on the fleck. 
and acting so comically, while all the time the water is. 
dripping down off his clothes, and making a puddle at 


his blouse. And who is the big strong man standing 
near, just as wet as himself, and looking at him with his 
handsome bronzed face full of pride and pleasure? And. 
isn’t that father coming down the wharf as hard as he 
can run, with face so white that he looks like a ghost? 

Bewildered little Hal couldn’t, at first, understand 
what it all meant; and when his father, catching him up 
in his arms, pressed him passionately to his breast, the 
little man just burst out crying, and hid his wet face on 
his father’s shoulder. In this fashion he went back 
home, the boys following in a triumphal procession. 

An hour afterwards, when Master Harold had got rid 
of the uncomfortable feeling under his blouse, and put on 
a warm, dry suit of clothes, Jack Hardie told him how, 
when he fell plump into the water, the boys had all 
shouted out for help; and how the mate of the Roseneath 
had sprung out of his cabin at the first cry, and, directed 
by Jack, without waiting even to take off his coat, had 
dived right down into the deep, dark water; how he had 
come up once without finding Hal, and, after taking 
breath, had gone down a second time in search of him; 


seeing something black below him, he had stretched 
down his leg, and his toe catching Hal under the chin, 
the gallant mate drew him up into his arms, and then 
made for the daylight; and how, when Harold first 
came out of the water, he seemed to be dead, but in a 
few minutes came to life again, and sat up, blinking his 
eyes like a young baby. All this, and more too, did 
Jack Hardie, proud of having such an audience,—for, 
besides Mr. and Mrs. Owen, a dozen or more of the 
neighbors had run in to hear all about it,—relate with 
great gusto. And as Harold realized how very near he 
had come to losing his life, and looked into his darling 
mother’s face streaming with tears of joy and gratitude, 
which, but for the brave sailor, would have been tears 
of bitter sorrow, he gathered up his little features into a 
most determined expression, and said : 

“Mother, I’ll never disobey you again.” 

Thus did his mother get her wish, and Master Harold 
his lasting impression, which many a time saved him fate : 





falling again into disobedience, 


he reached the bulwarks, and the boys gave him a cheer _ 


what a naughty, thoughtless boy he had been, he felt — 
sorry enough never to disobey his dear, fond mother 





his feet, and he does feel so uncomfortable underneath — 


how he had hunted around in the water until at last, : 


his past life appeared before his mind in a series of wo 
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eS LESSON CALENDAR. 


; [First Quarter, 1886.] 
1, January 3.—Josiah and the Book of the Law................. 2 Kings 22 : 1-13 
2. January 10.—Jeremiah Predicting the Captivity.....Jer. 8 : 20-22 ; 9: 1-16 
8. January 17.—The Faithful Rechabites....Jer. 35 : 12-19 
4. January 24.—Captivity of Judah 2 Kings 25 : 1-12 
6. January 31.—Daniel in Babylon. Daniel 1 : 8-21 
6, February 7.—The Fiery Fur: Daniel 3 : 16-28 
7. February 14.—The Handwriting on the Wall..........Daniel 5 ; 1-12, 25-28 
8, February 21.—The Second Temple. Ezra 1:1-4; 3:813 
9. February-23.—Nehemiah’s Prayer Neh, 1: 1-11 
10. March 7.—Reading the Law Neh, 8 : 1-12 
lil, March 14.—Esther’s Petition Esther 4 ; 10-17; 5: 1-3 
12, March 21.—Messiah’s M: g Mal. 3:16; 4:14 
13, March 23.—Review ; or, Missionary, Temperance, or other lesson se- 
lected by the school. 


























LESSON Ill, SUNDAY, JANUARY 17, 1886. 
ow Tithe: THE FAITHFUL RECHABITES. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Jer. 35 : 12-19.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


12. Then came the word of the |12 Then came the word of the 
Lorp unto Jér-e-mi’ah, saying, Lorp unto Jeremiah, saying, 
13. Thus saith the Lorp of | 13 Thus saith the Lorp of hosts, 
hosts, the God of Is’ra-el; Go and the God of Israel : Go, and say 
tell the men of Ji’dah and the to the men of Judah and the 
inhabitants of Je-ru’sa-lém, Will inhabitants of Jerusalem, Will 
ye not. receive instruction to ye not receive instruction to 
hearken to my words? saith the hearken to my words? saith 
‘Lorp. 14the Lorp. The words of 
14. The words of Jén’a-dab the Jonadab the son of Rechab, 
son of Réchib, that he com- that he commanded his sons, 
manded his sons not to drink| not to drink wine, are per- 
wine, are performed; for unto formed,and unto this day they 
this “day they drink none, but drink none, for they obey their 
obey their father’s command- father’s commandment : but I 
ment: notwithstanding I have have spoken unto you, rising 
spoken unto you, rising early up early and speaking; and 
and speaking; but ye hearkened ye have not hearkened unto 
not unto me. 15 me. I have sent also unto you 
15. I have sent also unto you all my servants the prophets, 
_ ll my servants the prophets, ris- rising up early and sending 
ing up early. and sending them, them, saying, Return ye now 
‘saying, Return ye now every man every man from his evil way, 
from his evil way, and amend and amend your doings, and 
your doings, and go not after go not after other gods to serve 
other gods to serve them, and them, and ye shall dwell in 
yé shall dwell in the land which| the land which I have given 
- have given to you and to your to you and to your fathers: 
athers : but ye have not inclined but ve have not 
ge 2 nor hearkened unto me. ear, nor hearkened unto me. 
16. Because the sons of Jén’a- | 16 Forasmuch as the sons of Jona- 
dab the son of Ré’chib have per- dab the son of Rechab have 
formed the commandment of performed the commandment 
their father, which he com- of their father which he com- 
manded them ; but this people manded them, but this peo- 
hath not hearkened unto me: ple hath not hearkened unto 
17. Therefore thus saith the |17 me; therefore thus saith the 
Lorp God of hosts, the God of Lorp, the God of hosts, the 
Is’ra-el; Behold, I will bring God of Israel : Behold, I will 
upon Ji’dah and upon all the bring upon Judah and upon 
inhabitants of Je-ru’sa-lém all all the inhabitants of Jerusa- 
the evil that I have pronounced lem all the evil that I have 
against them: because I have pronounced against them : be- 
spoken unio them, but they have cause I have spoken unto 
not heard; and I have called them, but they have not 
‘ unto them, but \they have not heard ; and I have called unto 
answered. them, but they have not an- 
18. And Jér-e-mi’ah said unto |18 swered. And Jeremiah said 
the house of the Réchab-ites, unto the house of the Rechab- 
Thus saith the LorD of hosts,the| ites, Thus saith the Lorp of 
God of Is’ra-el; Because ye have hosts, the God of Israel: Be- 
_obeyed the commandment of cause ye have obeyed the com- 
Jon’a-dib your father, and kept mandment of Jonadab your 
all his precepts, and done accord- father, and kept all his pre- 
ing unto all that he hath com- cepts, and done according 
manded you; unto all that he commanded 
19. Therefore thus saith the|19 you; therefore thus saith the 
Lorp of hosts, the God of Is’ra-el ; LorpD of hosts, the God of Is- 
> Jén’a-dab the son of R&chab rael : Jonadab the son of Re- 
shall not want a man to stand chab shall not want a man to 
before me for ever. stand before me for ever, 
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American Committee ae ” 
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LESSON PLAN. 
ToPIc OF THE QUARTER : Light {or God’s Followers. 


Gotpen Text FoR THE QuARTER ; He that followeth me 


shall not walk in the darkness, but shall have the light of life 
(John 8 : 12). 


Lesson Topic : Light from Good Examples. 


1. An Example of Obedience, vs. 12-14. 
Lesson OvTiine: {2 An Example of Biessedness, vs. 18, 19. 


3. Good Examples Despised, vs. 16-17. 
Gotpen Text: For wnto this day they drink none, but 
obey their father’s commandment.—Jer. 35 : 14. 


Datty Home Reaprnes: 


M.—Jer. 35 : 12-19. Light from good examples. 
T.—Jer. 85:1-11. The faithful Rechabites. 
W.—Dan. 8: 1-18 The faithful Hebrews, 
T.—Acts 4 ;1-20. The faithful apostles. 
F.—Dan. 1:1-16. Young teetotalers. 
$.—1 Pet. 5:1-11, Ensamples to the flock. 
$.—Matt.5:1-16, Let your light shine. 


LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, AN EXAMPLE OF OBEDIENCE. 
1. Jehovah’s Call: 
Will ye not receive instruction ? (13.) 
Be instructed, ye judges of the earth (Psa. 2: 5? 
Hear the instruction of thy father (Prov. as 
Take fast hold of instruction (Prov. 4 : 13). 
Hear instruction, and be wise (Prov. 8: 33). 
Be thou instructed, O Jerusalein (Jer. 6 : 8). 
ll. Jonadab’s Command: 
He commanded his sons, not to drink wine (14). 
A Nazirite . ... shall separate himself from wine oye. 6 : 2, 8). 
Eli said . put away thy wine from thee (1 Sain. 1 : 14). 
Be not among winebibbers (Prov. 23 < 20). 
Look not thou upon the wine when it is red (Proy. 23 : 31). 
Daniel... would not defile himself... with the wine (Dan. 1 : 8). 
John... is come eating no bread nor drinking wine (Luke 7 ; 33). 
Il. His Sons’ Obedience : 
They obey their father’s commandment a” 
Honour thy father and thy mother (Exod. 20: 
My son, keep the commandment of thy father Pave. 6 : 20). 
We have obeyed the voice of. . . our father (Jer. 35 : 8). 
God said, Honour thy father (Matt. 15 : 4). 
Children, obey your parents in the Lord (Eph. 6 + 
Children; obey your perents in all things (Col. 3 : 20). 
1, ‘‘Then came the word of the Lord.”’ The Lords 
different ways, and to many different  gemy every human 
condition is met by some word of his. you have not found 
the message for you, seek it with new diligence. You will find 
it somewhere in the Book. 
. ‘Will ye not receive instruction?” On all other points men 
receive it gladly. Why not alsoon the things that concern their 
spiritual life? Here the best instruction is provided, and by the 


best instructor. 
3. “They obey.”” And you? 


aks in many 


II, AN*' EXAMPLE OF BLESSEDNESS, 
|. Obedience Recognized : 


Ye have obeyed, ... and kept all his precepts (18). 
Now I know that pe fearest God (Gen. 22 : 12). 
Abraham obeyed my voice, and kept my charge 2 26 ; 5). 
The Lord said, . . . there is none like him (Job 1 : 8), 
Well done, good ‘and faithful servant (Matt. 25: 23). 
He remembereth the obedience of you all (2 Cor. 7: a 
God is not unrighteous to forget your work (Heb. 6 : 10). 
I know thy works, and thy toil (Rev. 2: 2). 


ll. Obedience Rewarded: 
Jonadab ... shall not want a man (19). 


If itys will obey . .. ye shall be a peculiar treasure ae. 19 35). 
Which if a man do, he shall live in them (Ley. 18 : 5). 
In keeping of them there is at reward (Psa. 19 : “11). 
If ye be... obedient, xe shall eat Sy, ay os. 1:1 ). 
Hearken,... andI will be your God (Jer. 7; 
This do, and thou shalt live ft Luke 10 ; 28). 
If og man serve me, him will the F ather honour (John 12 : 26). 
1. “Jeremiah said unto... the Rechabites.”” God has messages 
end both the penitent and the impenitent, and these two mes- 
es, however differently phrased, are prompted A the same 
. tof love. Yet the one message is of approval; the other, of 
pproval. It is for you to choose which method will be the 
suitable one for you. 
‘Ye have obeyed. * Their obedience may have seemed but a 
small matter. It concerned total abstinence merely, and may 
have seemed a whim of their father, who gave the comman 
But God sees things differently, and he applauded and rewarded. 
. “Jonadab...shall not want a man.’ His descendants will 
ever serve God. So God honors the obedient. 


Iii, GOOD REA eI aS Brae. 
't. Amendment Desired: —— 
Return ye now, ... and amend your foines (15). 
Amend your ways and your doings (Jer. 7 
Return ye now every one, ... and aniend a. 18:11). 
Therefore now amend your w fe 3 (Jer. 26 : 13). 
Turn ye, turn ye from your evil ways (Ezek. 33:11). 
Bring forth therefore fruit worthy of repentance (Matt. 3 : 8). - 


il. Examples Upheld : 


The sons of Jonadab . . . performed the fn aaranees (16). 


My servant Job... an upright man (Job1: 
wax the perfect man, and behold the ideiakt (Psa. 87 : 37). 
Ye became an ensample to all that believe (1 Thess. 1: ‘2D. 
Be... imitators of them who... inherft the promises (Heb. 6 : 12). 
Making yourselves ensamples to the flock (1 Pet. 5 : 3). 


Ill, Penalty Incurred : 
I will bring upon Judah . . . all the evil (17). 
So shall the Lord bring upon you all the evil Tees Com. 23 : 15). 
Behold, I will bring evil upon . . . Jeroboam (1 10). 
He also is wise, and will bring ‘evil (Isa. 31 : 2). 
Behold, I will bring evil upon this pecule (J er. 6: 
were I will bring evil upon all fiesh (Jer. 45 : 5). 


1. ‘Rising up early and sending them.” God knows the value of 
an early start, especially in religious instruction. Inmitate 
2. “Go not after other gods.” That is the initial sin, which the 
initial commandment sought to forestall. Have no-other god 
— the one true God; put him first every time, and every- 
where 
3. “I have,... they have not.” That is the secret of the trouble. 
Every approach of Gcd demands a response in man. He does; 
they do not. He has; they have not. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


OBEDIENCE. 
1. Whom to Obey: 
God (Exod. 19:5; Jer. 7:23; 11:4, 7) 
Jesus Christ ae 14:15; 15: a 
The Holy Ghost (Rev. 2: A 11, 29). 
ae IK mg aren aad 8. 6, 7; 2 Pet. 1319). 
Spiritual rulers (Heb. 1 17). 

vil rulers (Rom. 13: : Titus 3: 1). 
Parents (i:xod. 20: 12; tate 15; 4). 
Masters ape 6:5; Col. 3 $92). 

2. How to Obey: 
From the heart (Deut. 11 : 13; Rom. 6:17), 
With erveaiy (och. 2 Psa.  % Ati Isa. 1: 19). 
Unreservedly (Josh. . 
Unwaverin, ty Deut. "08 : yi 
Continuously (Phil. 2: 12). 


3. Why to Obey: 
It is right (Acts 5 : 29; Eph. 6:1). 
It is well-p easing Gtaie PB: is 17; Col. 8 : 20), 
It proves our love (John 14: a1; 1 John 23 Me 
It secures God's mercy (Exod. 20 : Deui. : 9). 
It secures life (Lev. 18 : Luke 1 
It ensures blessedness Psa. 19: ul; ies. *D: 14). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


In the preceding lesson we had the picture of Jeremiah 
standing at the temple gate in the beginning of the reign of 
Jehoiakim, and prophecying to the people the terrible doom 
which their infidelity to Jehovah had brought upon them. 

The picture is characteristic of the whole ministry of Jere- 
miah. Day by day he dinned into the ears of the people that 





their trust in the inviolability of the temple was vain. Day 





b> Ty “he nah As abl Wehr eid Socved 
have slain him- for the boldness with which he predicted that — 
Jerusalem ¥suld be broken as the notter’s vessel which he — 
shattered before them, and that the sacred places of Jerusa- 
lem would be as Tophet, polluted and abominable. Even 
Pashur, the commandant of the temple, himself a priest and 
a prophet, so far forgot his high office as to seize Jeremiah, 
bastinado him (Jer. 20: 2), and place him in the stocks, Set 
free next morning, the undaunted prophet penetrated to the | 
presence of Pashur himself, repeated his prediction of the 
approaching Babylonian captivity, and added the further 
prophecy that Pashur himself and all his family should die 
in that hopeless exile. Yet again the priests and prophets, 
provoked by Jeremiah’s predictions against the temple,seized 
him in the temple courts, and would have slain him had not 
help fortunately arrived. Carried before a legal tribunal on 
a capital charge, by his angry persecutors, Jeremiah de- 
fended himself with such ability that he was set free. 

Nineveh had now fallen before the Babylonians and the 
Medes, and the Assyrian power had given place to the Baby- 
lonian. Pharaoh Necho, who had made Jehoiakim king, 
and who had extended his power as far as Carchemish by 
the Euphrates, did not enjoy his successes long. Three years 
after the capture of Carchemish, he was defeated by the army 
of Nabopolassar, king of Babylon, under Nebuchadnezzar, © 
Nabopolassar’s son and future successor, and compelled to 
retreat to Egypt. The death of Nabopolassar at Babylon 
prevented Nebuchadnezzar from completing his victory over 
Necho and his allies, among whom was Jehoiakim, by actually 
entering Egypt. 

Among those who had taken refuge at, or near, Jerusalem, 
in dread of the invasion of Nebuchadnezzar, was a Bed’- 
ween tribe called Rechabites. These afforded material for a 
striking object lesson to Israel. Descendants of those Kenites 
who had allied themselves in nationality and in faith with 
the Israelites, they had never wholly adopted a settled life ; 
and Jonadab, the chief of the tribe in Jehu’s time, had eon- 
firmed their Bed’ween character by charging them to main- 
tain the characteristics of the Bed’ween life,—not to till the 


ground, or plant vineyards, or build houses, or drink wine; —~ 


that is, to avoid everything that implies a settled life. 
Bringing these Bed’ween into the temple precincts, Jere- 
miah ordered wine to be set before them, and invited them to 
drink it. As Jeremiah anticipated, the wine was refused. 
Then the prophet turned to the Jews standing around; and 
in a few eloquent words contrasted the fidelity of the Rechab- 
ites to the command of Jonadab, with the infidelity of the 
Israelites to the commands of Iehavah- ex 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


In order to give greater effect to their lessons, the prophets 
frequently enforced them by means of symbolic actions. These 
served the purpose of arresting attention, and of illustrating the 
truth to be taught in a manner that would impart to it new 
vividness and force. Jeremiah makes repeated use of this 
method of instruction. Thus (Jer. 13: 1-11) he wears a 
girdle for some time, and then takes it to the Euphrates, 
and pnts it where it becgmes completely ruined, to represent 
the fact that Judah, whom God had bound fast to himself, 
would be utterly marred, and her beauty and pride abased 
by a captivity in Babylon. So he deduces a lesson from a 
potter at his work (18 : 1-6) ; from an earthen bottle which he 
breaks in the valley of Hinnom (19: 1, 2,10) ; from bonds and 
yokes which he put upon his neck and gave to the ambassa- 
dors of certain kings (27 : 1, 2) ; by the purchase of a piece ot 
property while the city was besieged by the Chaldeans, he 
shows his faith in Judah’s restoration and renewed possession 
of the land (32 : 8-10, 15; comp, also 43 : 8-10; 51 : 60-64). 

A symbolical action is a figure, which is not only drawn 
out in a narrative form as a parable, but which was also, in 
certain cases at least, performed in the presence of those to 
whom the lesson was to be given. Thus, when Ezekiel 3: 


6, 7, says that if he had been sent to foreign oa 
would have hearkened to him, whereas the house of I 


would not hearken to him, he sets forth the aggravated ob- 
duracy of Israel by a verbal illustration. But Jonah, by 
actually going to Nineveh, where his preaching was followed 
by immediate repentance and humiliation, incorporated the 
same truth in -an impressive symbolic action. The Lord, by 
the mouth of Malachi, makes an earnest appeal to the people 
(Mal. 1: 6): “A son honoureth his father: . . . if then I be 
a father, where is mine honour?” But he directs Jeremiah, 
in the passage which constitutes the present lesson, to exhibit 
to the people a practical proof that they did not yield that 
obedience to the commandments of the Lord which the 
Rechabites did to the injunctions of their ancestor. 

Verse 12.—Then came the word of the Lord unto Jeremiah: 
What the prophets utter is not of their own motion, They 
do not declare the result of their own reflections, or a convic- 
tion which has sprung up in their own hearts, but a message 
directly communicated to them from God himself (2 Peter 1: 
20, 21). This influence of the Spirit of God upon their minds 
is to be distinguished from that general superintendence which 
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he exercises over all seekers after truth, as well as that illu- 
minating power which the Holy Spirit exerts in sanctifica- 
tion. The subject of it is freed from all error, both in the 
reception and the delivery of the communication made to 


_ him, so that he becomes an authoritative and infallible guide 


tomen. Their utterances do not merely contain a revelation 
from God, but they are his revealed word without erroneous 
admixture. Hence Jeremiah so sharply distinguishes him- 
self and the true prophets of God from those whom he has 
not sent nor commanded, and to whom he has not spoken 
(Jer. 14: 14), but who are prophets of the deceit of their own 
heart (23: 26; comp. Ezek. 13: 2, 3).—Saying: This ex- 
pression introduces the very words of a speaker, and in this 
instance implies that the message of God to Jeremiah was 
given to him in the identical language that follows. 

Verse 13.—Thus saith the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel: 
These names of God are intended to add emphasis to his 
message, by bringing more distinctly to view from whom it 
eame. It was from the self-existent Jehovah, the ever-living, 
eternal, and immutable One, who is called Jehovah of hosts, 
as supreme over the universe and all that it contains, the hosts 
of heaven and the hosts of earth; and who is, moreover, the 
God of Israel, who had entered into intimate and special rela- 
tion with them, and had chosen them from among all the 
nations of the earth to be his people. He it is who, having 
an absolute claim upon their service and obedience, asks 
if they will not hearken to his words. Israel is the name of 
the entire nation, ten tribes of which were apostate, and were 
then in exile, having been cast off for their sins—The men of 
Judah (the surviving tribe and kingdom) and (especially) the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem (its capital city, where the ministry 
of Jeremiah was mainly exercised). Will ye not receive instruc- 
tion? The example just afforded them by the Rechabites in 
the transaction recorded in the former part of this chapter, 
gave them a lesson which they ought to learn and practice 
upon,—a lesson of attention and obedience to God’s com- 
mands. 

Verse 14.—The words of Jonadab the son of Rechab: He is 
doubtless the same that is mentioned (2 Kings 10: 15) upon 
the oceasion of the accession of Jehu to the throne of Israel, 
and who, from the consideration with which he is there 
treated, must have been a person of distinction and influence. 
It seems from 1 Chronicles 2: 55 that he was of the race of 
the Kenites, to whom Hobab, the father-in-law of Moses, 
belonged (Judg. 4: 11), and who were ever after on friendly 
terms with the Israelites (1 Sam.-15 : 6), having been invited 
by Moses to ally themselves to Israel, and accompany them to 
the} promised land (Num. 10 : 29-32).—That he commanded his 
sone not to Grink wine : Being Of Nomadic origin, they preserved 
the early simplicity of their habits and their migratory, pas- 
toral life ; and Jonadab enjoined it upon his descendants that 
they should not exchange this for settled habitations and the 
eceupation of agriculture. They were not (v. 7) to build 
houses, nor sow seed, nor plant vineyards nor have any; but 
all their days they were to dwell in tents. This was doubtless 
as a protest against the luxury and corruption which followed 
increasing wealth, and which infected Israel in the days of 
Ahab and his successors. This contamination Jonadab sought 
to avert from his descendants by having them own no landed 
estate ; whether the regimen which he prescribed was wise, or 
not,-under the circumstances, is not the point upon which the 
prophet insists. It is plain that he had no intention of repre- 
senting it to be universally obligatory. The simple point is 
that their father laid these commands upon them, and they 
obeyed. The prohibition of drinking wine was a sequence of 
the prohibition to practice agriculture. If they had no vine- 
yards, they would have no wine to drink. This too shows 
still more distinctly the ascetic character of the requirement, 
and that it was a protest against the excessive indulgence of 
the time, against which prophets of a later period utter their 
warning voice (Isa. 5 : 22)—Unto this day they drink none: 
They have adhered to their ancestor’s injunction for some- 
thing like two hundred and seventy-five years. And this was 
an injunction once delivered, whereas God’s commands had 
been repeatedly and urgently given to Israel, and yet had not 
been obeyed.—I have spoken unto you, rising early and speaking . 
God had spoken to them early and late. The figure is taken 
from men who address themselves early to that in which they 
take a deep interest, and to which they devote themselves 
strenuously. It is a favorite phrase with Jeremiah (7 : 13, 25; 
11:7; 25: 3,4; 26: 5, etc.). 

Verse 15.—It is here explained how God had spoken to 
them, as had been said in the preceding verse. It was by the 
instrumentality of his servants the prophets, whom he em- 
ployed as his messengers. What they spoke was God himself 
speaking. While the Rechabites obeyed their ancestor, Judah 
did not obey God. A single requirement sufficed for the 
Rechabites ; frequent repetition did not secure Judah’s com- 
pliance. A fresh contrast is suggested by what immediately 
follows. Jonadab’s commandment was a purely arbitrary one; 
God commands that which is in itself of the highest moral 
obligation. Return ye now every man from his evil way: Repent- 
ance of and forsaking all that is sinful is the first step required. 
This negative abandonment of evil must be followed by posi- 
tively doing what isright—A mend your doings : And, inasmuch 

ws the only effectual spring of repentance and good works is 
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toward him, it is added, go not after other gods to serve them : 

He will not admit a rival, or permit that homage and service 
to be given to another which is due to him alone. A further 
contrast between Jonadab’s word to the Rechabites and God’s 
word to Judah is that the latter was accompanied by a prom- 
ise such as the former could not make. This is that, if obe- 
dient, ye shall dwell in the land which I have given to you: If 
faithful to the Lord, they had the assurance of his divine pro- 
tection and guardianship.— Ye have not inclined your ear: The 
attitude of one who bends forward to listen. They paid no 
attention to God’s reiterated commands, though the duty en- 
joined was so obvious and imperative, and the reward prom- 
ised was sure and faithful. 

Verse 16.—The glaring contrast between the conduct ‘of the 
Rechabites and their own is here pointedly set before them, 
with the view of preparing the way for the statement of its 
consequences, which is first made to the disobedient inheabi- 
tants of Jerusalem (v. 17), and then to the obedient Rechab- 
ites (vs. 18, 19). 

Verse 17.—The emphatic names of God already used in 
verse 13 are repeated here and in verses 18 and 19, to bring 
out more distinctly who it is that makes these solemn declara- 
tions. God’s threatenings are not futile and unmeaning. 
They are designed as warnings, to deter men from evil 
courses. But if they are disregarded, they will certainly be 
accomplished in their direst extent. The people were utterly 
without excuse, and their case without remedy, because they 
knew their duty, but they did it not (Luke 12 ;: 47, 48; John 
15: 22). 

Verse 18.—Having thus delivered his heavy message of 
judgment and woe upon Judah and Jerusalem, he turns to the 
house of the Rechabites with a message of approval and 
blessing. “Honour thy father and mother,” says the apostle 
(Eph. 6 : 2), “which is the first commandment with promise.” 
And throughout the Word of God this duty is emphasized 
and the promise reiterated. The commendation bestowed 
upon the Rechabites is for this one thing, their filial obedi- 
ence; the reward for which is “that thy days may be long 
upon the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee” (Exod. 
20:12). This Judah had forfeited ; but the Rechabites had 
a right to claim it. 

Verse 19.—Jonadab the son of Rechab shall not want a man to 
stand before me for ever: The connection and the contrast which 
is plainly intended determine the meaning of these words to 
be that, while the inhabitants of Judah shall be cut off and 
banished from the land, the Rechabites shall be saved from 
threatened destruction, To “stand before the Lord” here does 
not mean to exercise the priestly office, as in Deuteronomy 
10: 8, and Ezekiel 44: 15, nor to take the attitude of wor- 
shipers, as in Jeremiah 7 : 10, but to be preserved by him, 
and possess his favor, as in Jeremiah 15 : 19, and Psalm 5: 5. 
How long this promised protection was to last depends upon 
the meaning of the phrase “forever” (literally, all the days), 
which may have a relative as well as an absolute significa- 
tion. It is frequently limited by the nature of the case, or 
by the subject spoken of. Thus, when Judah said (Gen. 43: 9) 
“Let me bear the blame forever,” he means as long as he 
lived. And the same phrase may be used of a much briefer 
period than a human life, as Delilah was forever (Auth. 
Ver., “daily”) pressing Samson to tell her his riddle 
(Judg. 16 : 16); David mourned forever (Auth Ver., 
“every day”) for Absalom (2 Sam. 13: 37); thus did Job 
forever (Auth. Ver., “continually” Job1: 5). Jerusalem 
was now besieged by Nebuchadnezzar, and the Rechabites 
had sought refuge in the city from the ravages of his army 
(Jer. 35: 11). The city was to be captured, and its in- 
habitants cut off; but in all those days of terror and alarm 
the Rechabites should be spared. Jonadab should not want 
a man (or a man should not be lacking to Jonadab) to stand 
before the Lord forever. If the passage be thus limited, its 
fulfillment is established by showing that there were Rechab- 
ites surviving the Captivity (1 Chron. 2: 55). 

If it be insisted upon that the word “forever” must be 
taken in its largest possible extent of meaning, either abso- 
lutely through all eternity, or so long as the world stands and 
the human race exists upon it, those who demand the strictest 
possible literality generally rely upon the statements of Rabbi 
Benjamin of Tudela, a traveler of the twelfth century (Itin- 
erary, edition of 1840, Vol. I., p. 112), or of the modern mis- 
sionary, Joseph Wolff, who report that they found a body of 
people who regard themselves as descendants of the Rechab- 
ites. As it is evident that little reliance can be placed on this 
identification, others content themselves with saying that the 
race of Jonadab the son of Rechab must still be in existence 
somewhere, though we may have no means of discovering 
them. Others assume, on the basis of Jeremiah 18 : 9, 10, 
that there is in the promise an implied condition of a con- 
tinued fidelity, on the part of the Rechabites, which they ‘may 
have failed to maintain. And others still seek its fulfillment 
in the heavenly glory where the godly members of this family 
have found admittance. The interpretation ofthis passage 
certainly is not free from difficulties. But it would be only to 
involve ourselves in much greater difficulties still, if, on this 


oot hee felled, and who cite this in eidenoe ofthe limitar 
tions and mistakes of the Old Testament prophets, 

It would be quite out of analogy with prophetic revelations 
in general, and those of Jeremiah in particular, if we were to 
expect to find here a promise of the endless perpetuation of a 
particular family on the ground of their steadfast observance 
of an arbitrary requirement like that in the ease before us, or 
on any ground whatever. Blessings are promised to indi- 
viduals for commendable actions, as to Eved-melech (Jer. 39: 
16-18), and to Baruch (Jer. 45 : 5), and to their descendants, 
for a limited period as to Jehu (2 Kings 10: 30). But prom- 
ises which are without limit in space or time are invariably 
based on the covenant of grace and salvation, like that to 
Abraham, and find their correct interpretation not exclusively 
in the line of lineal descent and of external forms, but in that 
of spiritual succession, and of inward ideal significance. If 
any residuum of meaning is to be sought in the promise to the 
Rechabites beyond that of protection in the impending calam- 
ity which was to overwhelm Judah and Jerusalem, I am: dis- 
posed to think that it is to be sought in a Messianic element 
that may be involved in it. 

This receives some color from the analogous expressions in 
Jeremiah 33: 17, 18. As the indefinite multiplication of the — 
royal house of David and of the priestly family of Levi (Jer. 
33 : 22) finds its accomplishment in the vast multitude of the 
redeemed who are kings and priests unto God, so the house 
of the Rechabites is perpetuated in those who are like-minded 
with them, and yield due obedience to parental commands. 
This is just equivalent to saying that the race of those who, 
like the Rechabites, observe the Fifth Commandment, shall 
never die out, and shall never cease to be rewarded with the 
divine approval and blessing. Such an interpretation may be 


other prophets. Thus the promised restoration of Moab- 


(Ezek. 16 : 53, 55) finds its fulfillment in the ultimate salva-— 
tion of those who stand in a like attitude of hostility to the” 
kingdom of God with these nations, which have long since 
passed away. These are essentially predictions of the con- 
version of the heathen world. Old Testament names projected _ 
into New Testament times find their answering equivalents in 
those who correspond with them in character and in relations, 





A MOST INTERESTING.-CLAN. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D., LL-D. 


Here, in the midst of a prophetic book, we are. pense 
introduced to a bit of prosaic history. For them 
so it seems, of offering the Jews an object lesson with a_ 
picturesque power in it, the descendants of the old Kenite — 
Rechab are brought into the record. 





interesting people. 
historic annals. 

1. To no less a man than Jethro, the father-in-law of 
Moses, has been ascribed the founding of this strange tribe of 
wanderers dwelling in the outskirts of the land of promise, — 
north and south. This is only a conjecture, however; the 
designation, by which the clan was known in later history 


nothing more than that his name signifies “ horseman.” 

2. And concerning this ancestor, Jonadsb or Jehoundih,. 
we recall that when we were just lately studying the history 
of Jehu’s exploits on coming to the throne, we felt how 
unfortunately he became entangled with the policies of that 


very abruptly he disappeared; and all we know farther of 


“impelled by Jehovah.” 


brings him and his singular people into notice in one of the 
chapters of Jeremiah. 

1. At this time, war was threatening the people of God, 
Nebuchadnezzar, the king of Babylon, was already on his way 
to attack Israel in the strongholds of the nation (Jer. 35 : 11). 
Jerusalem was crowded with refugees driven to the cities for 
shelter ; and among them came these Rechabites. 


God, bidding him go to their temporary abode, bring them up — 
into the neighborhood of the temple, where the new attention. 
paid to them would become conspicuous, and then offer them - 
recognition and entertainment in the form customary at the 
time. This he did, and housed his guests in the chamber 
over that of Shallum, “the keeper of the door,” ‘There, in © 
obedience tu the divine command, he set before them “ pots 
full of wine, and cups;” and he records (v. 5) that he said to 
them all, “Drink ye wine,” 

3. To this proposal, the men calmly and politely returned 
a refusal (v. 6). They gave as a dignified and courteous 
reason for their abstemiousness the tradition of their clan. 
They went back to the beginning of their history, and related 
how Jonadab, the son of Rechab, had long ago forbidden 
them such indulgénce, and they had kept the faith since. 

4. Now Jeremiah leaves them in his guest-chamber, and, 





account, we were to adopt the view of those who think that 





Jeremiah here gives utterance to an expectation which has 


under the fresh commandment of God, goes forth (as we sup- 
pose) into the court of the temple, and there comeneninn 


ps 4 


further justified by numerous analogies in Jeremiah. and in - 


(Jer. 48 : 47), Ammon (49 : 6), Elam (49 : 89), and Sodom — 


was derived from Rechab, of whose biography we learn — 


him for three hundred years is that his name also signifies 


2. Jeremiah the prophet received a direct revelation from — 


I. Let us, in the outset, notice the peculi#r origin of this — . 
Some scattered allusions are found in the — 


headlong and treacherous monarch (2 Kings 10:15), Then — 


II. So we must now take up the peculiar incident which — 










obeyed his wish as an unwritten law. 
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"most spirited with “the men of Judah and the 
- inhabitants of Jerusalem” as to their disobediences (vs. 12- 
17). He calls their attention to the incorruptible fidelity of 
these simple people. For centuries they had lived in 
devout compliance with the aged Jonadab’s request. They 
But Israel had dis- 
regarded Jehovah’s counsels, and warnings, and precepts, 
- reiterated again and again, although he had spoken unto 
them, “rising early and speaking.” And he utters an indig- 
nant denunciation of their wickedness as worse in the light 
of such a contrast, and predicts retribution and doom in the 
name of the Almighty who had called unto them when they 
would not answer, and spoken when they would not even 
hear. 

5. Then he goes back to the Rechabites. Commending 
their behavior, he delivers a most gracious promise from high 
Heaven that, because of their faithful obedience to the com- 
mands of their ancestor, Jonadab should never lack for a 
representative among his descendants, who should stand before 
the Lord, and share in the light of his favor forever (vs. 18, 19). 

Ill. So, in the third place, on our way to learn the lessons 

designed for ourselves, we must study clearly the peculiar 
principles of life which those singular people cherished 
through their history. 

1. First, they were forbidden by their ancestor, and they 
faithfully accepted for themselves, that they were never to 
build, or hold, or dwell in, houses: they must live in tents 
for all their generations (v. 7). 

2. Then, next, they were not permitted to drink any wine 
whatever (v. 8). For what we can see, the reason that lay 
behind this command was found in Jonadab’s deliberate 


" determination to keep his clan out of a social or political con- 


nection With any settled form of town life. Their action they 

themselves explain as being associated with planting of vine- 

yards. To use wine for a drink would require vines to 
' produce it, and some measure of skilled labor in the manage- 
ment of the grapes. 

3. Then, thirdly, they were pledged, and they accepted, 
that they would not enter upon any kind of agricultural life, 
not even sow seed (v.9). They must not own any fields or 
vineyards; they must never even engage in a tenancy which 
involved the cultivation of lands. The purpose of this, we see 
plainly, was not to ordain that for them or for anybody farm- 
ing as an oceupation was wicked, or even inexpedient, but to 
keep them nomadic themselves; to make them a tabernacling 
clan, roaming, flitting, wandering, uncontaminated by any of 
the immoralities, untouched by any of the indulgences, and 

“unconstrained by any of the orderly customs, of conventional 
life. “Tie wished them to be hardy, rugged, and ‘abstemious. 

IV. Thus, at last, we reach the consideration of whatever 

- peculiar lessons the story of these people may furnish for our 
modern admonition. 

1, The earliest inference to be drawn is this: God is no 
respecter of persons in his judgment of character. There are 
mentioned here two Jeremiahs: one belonged to this family, 
the other was the inspired prophet of Jehovah to Israel. 

ere does not seem to be any advantage in having been a 
Rechabite. They were faithful worshipers of the true God, 
and he made glorious promises to them. But so were Moses 
and David and Isaiah, and Jeremiah himself; none of these 

_ belonged to them. 

2. Again: it is not necessary to declare war upon organic 
society in order to be pious. One can be in the world, and 
not be of it in all its worst ways. What our race would be- 
come, if everybody rejected the building of houses, and 
refused to live in towns, and opposed cultivation of the fields 
and sowing of seeds, can hardly be imagined. A common- 
sense farmer would say that these Rechabites must have been 
uneducated, uncouth, rough even to barbarism—like modern 
Bedouins. 

3. It is well enough to add another very evident lesson : 
it cannot be essential to drink wine in order to be either 
happy or healthy. Under certain and familiar circumstances, 
this one of those principles cherished by such a clan of reli- 
gious people might be made of valuable service. There isa 
mighty danger in drinking wine as a habit in such times as 
ours. It might lead weak men to drink other liquors that 
are indescribably worse. And drunkenness is one of men’s 
mortal sins. 

4. Then again: not afl of God’s servants are permitted the 
luxuries and advantages of civilized life. It may be that 
there are those who would be more useful if they gave up 
owning land or dwelling in an easy home of comfort. Once 
there were hundreds of itinerant preachers in Great Britain, 
who used to sing John Wesley’s hymn most heartily : 

“No foot of land do I possess, 
No cottage in this wilderness ; 
A poor wayfaring man, 
I lodge awhile in tents below, 
Or gladly wander to and fro, 
Till I my Canaan gain.” 

5, Finally: God’s words are more to us all than even those 
of an earthly parent. Obedience to father and mother is 
what is commended by the first commandment with promise. 
Out of this grows subordination to superiors, and reverence 
for all the peerless majesty of law. This really is the one, 





grand, solitary lesson of those Rechabites, for which Jeremiah 
was instructed to use them in his address. Any man who 
has faith and character enough to hold his father’s words in 
respect, must be bound to listen to his Father in heaven, 
whatever he has to say. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Then came the word of the Lord (v. 12). When came the 
word of the Lord? When enemies were threatening Jerusa- 
lem, and the people were trembling with anxiety and fear. 
Then came the word of the Lord, in a loving message of 
entreaty, as if God had been watching for ani opportunity of 
gaining the ears of his wayward children. And God is thus 
watching continually. In every time of our distress, or 
sorrow, or anxiety, or doubt, then comes the word of the Lord, 
asking if we are not yet ready to trust him and to receive 
his blessing? Whatever other reason the finally impenitent 
will have to offer for not heeding the call of the Lord, they 
cannot say that he did not speak to them at the right time. 
No other time would have been better than the time chosen 
of God in his wisdom and love to urge them to repentance. 

Will ye not receive instruction to hearken to my words? (v. 13.) 
That is the Lord’s question to those to whom he comes in 
the timeliest hour. If your loved ones are taken suddenly 
from you, and it seems asif you should die for very loneli- 
ness; if you have lost your property, and are beginning to 
wonder where you will get bread; if you have been betrayed 
by a trusted friend, and are doubting on whom you can ever 
depend ; if danger, or sickness, or death, stares you in the 
face, and you stand trembling in alarm,—whatever is your 
want or your burden, the word of the Lord comes to you in 
loving tenderness, “ Will ye not receive instruction to hearken 
to my voice?” Is not such a message worth heeding? such 
an offer worth accepting? 

Jonadab commanded his sons, not to drink wine 
(v.14). It was wine that Jonadab objected to; not merely 
strong drink,—after the brandy or whiskey order,—but wine, 
native wine, the pure juice of the grape, such wine as Noah 
got drunk on, and as Solomon said it was unsafe to taste or to 
look at, and as a great many ministers, and ladies, and men 
of strong will and of sterling worth, in all the ages, have 
been overpowered by. Jonadab did well in commanding his 
sons to let wine alone. Any man who has sons or daughters, 
would do well to command them not to drink wine; and 
he would do equally well not to drink it himself; not because 
Jonadab’s command is binding on all, but because Jonadab’s 
example, sv far, is # good one; 

Unto this day they drink none. It seems that it was safe to 
let wine alone in a wine-growing country twenty-five hundred 
years ago. The water of the region didn’t kill total abstainers 
in those days. The danger in this direction is no greater now 
than it was then, despite the foolish talk and more foolish 
practices of wine-loving travelers. The Rechabites were well 
advised, and they knew enough to follow good advice. There 
is no fling at them in the Bible for refusing to eat or drink 
“every creature of God;” for being over-righteous or fana- 
tical. They are commended of God for refusing to touch 
wine, even when wine was drunk so freely about them that 
the priest and the prophet erred through strong drink, and 
were swallowed up of wine, so that no place seemed clean. 

I hawe spoken unto you. . . . I have sent also unto you all my 
servants, ... rising wp early and sending them, saying, Return 
ye now, . . . but ye have not inclined your ear . . . unto me 
(v. 14,15). It would seem as if God had tried every plan he 
could think of, in his effort to induce men to love and serve 
him. Day and night, year in and year out, he has called, by 
his Spirit, his word, his providences, and his servants, on those 
who are in rebellion against him, urging them to believe in 
him as their living Father, and to submit themselves in trust 
to his authority and guidance. Yet the strangest of all strange 
things is, that there are foolish persons, on every side, still 
waiting for God to call them to his service. “I would like to 
be a Christian, but, if ever I am one, it will be when God calls 
me. When he really des call, I suppose I shall feel very 
differently from now. But meantime I suppose I can only wait, 
and try to do the best I can.” Let the words of this lesson of 
the Rechabites be pressed home to all such persons within 
your reach. The lack thus far has been not in God’s calling, 
but in their coming. God has risen up early and called them. 
They have lain abed late—with their ears closed. 

Iwill bring . . . upon all the inhabitants of Jerusalem all the 
evil that I have pronounced against them (v.17). God is just as 
sure to keep his word when he promises to punish as when he 
promises to reward. His warnings have quite as much mean- 
ing as his invitations. Our conviction that there is a hell 
rests on the same evidence as our conviction that there is a 
heaven. We have God’s word for both. If his word is not to 
be depended on in the one case, it is not in the other. And 
on both points there are doubters. Many who want to accept 
God’s invitations, doubt if he is really as good as his word— 
ready to give heaven to all who will trust themselves to Jesus 
to bring them there. Many, again, who want to follow their 
own lusts, doubt if God will really punish the unrepentant 
sinner as he says he will. To all such comes the assurance 





that the word of God never fails. He will bring all the good 
he has promised to his people. He will bring all the evil he 
has pronounced against those who reject him. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER. 


I. Jonadab’s Action—He seems to have been a thoughtful 
man, and to have studied the signs of his times with care. 
“City life,” with its snares of luxury, dishonesty, greed, and 
peculation, impressed him deeply. The ambitions of court 
life and the aggravated forms of evil found in crowded centres 
like Jerusalem or Samaria disgusted him. He compared 
them with the simplicity of shepherd life, and found that in 
the latter there was far less of duplicity and cunning, and far 
fewer temptations, than in the crowded city. Among the 
many crying evils of the day, besides those of “land-hunger,” 
was intemperance. In his judgment, city life aggravated this 
monstrous evil, and set it forth in its most hideous forms. 

Now, Jonadab was the head of a tribe. For the welfare of 
his people, whose leader he was, he felt anxious. He feared 
lest the evils which had invaded the land should also affect 
his own followers. So he planned, as wisely as he knew how, 
to avoid these evils. To guard against “land-hunger,” he 
laid on them the obligation to dwell forever in tents, and 
never to build or own houses. Lest they should dwell too 
long in any one locality, and thus become land-owners, he 
forbade them to plant, or sow, or reap. Shepherds, like Abra- 
ham, they were to be forever. Thus they would be saved 
from the temptations which had overwhelmed the Israelites, 
and would ever be reminded that they were only sojourners 
in this world, pilgrims and strangers, as all their fathers were. 
Furthermore, he forbade them all use of strong drink, lest the 
evils arising from intemperance should render nugatory all 
his other plans in their behalf. In these ways, Jonadab hoped 
to guard his descendants from those enervating influences 
which he clearly saw were undermining the stability of the Jew- 
ish people in both the Northern and the Southern Kingdom. 

II. The Action of Jonadab’s D dants.—It was now about 
two hundred and fifty years since Jonadab had enjoined this 
action on his tribe. All these many years they had been 
obedient to the command of their remote ancestor. What a 
strange spectacle, and how foreign to our Western habits of 
action! A strange spectacle, and yet in many of its aspecis a 
grand spectacle. Does it not set forth a stability of character 
that would be an advantage even to us in this latter day of 
vaunted progress? Is there not with us far too much of indi- 
viduality, leading even boys and girls in their teens to think 
that they know better than their paretres; teachers, Paswiy? ~ 
Young America will never die of modesty, but is-often ruined 
by its headstrong confidence in itsown folly. We Occidentals. 
laugh at the Orientals, and calmly (with our usual congeit) 
take it for granted that our ways are in all things infinitely 
in advance of those of any other people that lives, or that 
ever lived. The Rechabites, on the other hand, kept the 
Fifth Commandment with very great zeal; and in our lesson 
we find God’s blessing pronounced upon them in unmistak- 
able terms. 

III. Jeremiah’s Object Lesson—Driven by war into a place 
of refuge, the Rechabites appeared in Jerusalem, and there 
continued to live, not in houses, but in their tents. Taking 
them into the courts of the temple, Jeremiah offers them wine 
in the presence of the people. They decline, and give the 
reason. Then the prophet makes the application of this 
action to his own nation. “See,” he cries, “these men obey 
an earthly ancestor who has been dead for centuries, and you, 
God’s people, refuse to obey the living God who rules over 
you.” In this, among other ways, the prophet strove to win 
back Judah to their allegiance to God. 

Now let the teacher go on to apply the underlying princi- 
ple that governed Jonadab. Briefly stated, it is as follows; 
Keep away from temptation. It may be your duty to live in 
cities; but it is not your duty to go to the theatre, the pool- 
room, the gambling-room. But, you say, I go only to the 
best theatre, and only watch them play pool and cards, I 
never play myself. Yes, we answer, but it is dangerous to 
go near such places. Better men than you have fallen vic- 
tims to the evils that always surround these places. Better 
men than you have become drunkards, who, like you, began 
very moderately with beer, and even with cider. In all the 
ordering of our lives, we think it wise to avoid danger, if pos- 
sible. Only a fool courts danger, for danger’s sake. A wise 
boy sees the danger, and hides from it, while the fool goes on, 
and is punished. Aye, there-are many things right enough 
in themselves which are so dangerously near to evil that we 
do well to abstain from them. In these matters, the safe side 
is the right side. 

Again, see the good example of filial obedience. Ask your 
scholars whether any of them can tell of any boy or girl 
ruined through disobedience of their parents. It is a rarc 
class where some one cannot furnish an example of this kind. 
If the truth were known, many classes have just that same 
boy or girl in their very midst. It is thisinsubordinate spirit, 
that defies not only parental restraint, but all restraint, that 
has brought many a person into the prison, or the peniten- 
tiary. The gallows, even, have many a tale to tell of the in- 
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fluence of disobedience in sowing the seeds of which the gal- 
lows have reaped the harvest. “The gallows have reaped the 
harvest,” did we say? No, that is not the bottom fact. Hell 
has reaped the harvest, we had better have said. Now call 
for one case—just one—in which any child was ruined by 
obedience to his upright earthly parents. 

Finally, many of our scholars, who are not Christians, are 
yet dutiful children, and filial in all their home life. This is 
beautiful. By such conduct they rightly acknowledge that 
their parents’ authority is just, and that strict obedience is a 
duty; yet many of these scholars will not obey God. He 
says “ Repent,” and they refuse; he says “ Follow me,” and 
they decline. They themselves set themselves a good exam- 
ple, and then refuse to follow it. How singular a sight this! 
Earthward, they acknowledge the duty of obedience, and yet 
heavenward they deny it. Why is this? 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Recall what has been taught of Jeremiah, what he told 
the péople of themselves, what he foretold, and why cap- 
tivity should be sent upon them. Tell of God’s tenderness to 
his disobedient children, and how once more, in to-day’s story, 
he sent them one more picture-lesson. 

A Strange Sight in Jerusalem.—Inside the city walls, in an 
open space somewhere, but not far from the fine houses, one 
day some people came, and set up strange, weather-worn, 
black-looking tents. They were not dressed like the city 
people, but wore long robes with girdles, and coarse heavy 
sandals on their feet, suitable for long marches. They lived 
in their tents in their own way, or walked the streets as they 
chose. If they had come to your town, don’t you think 
crowds would stare and wonder, and ask who they were, and 
from what land they came? A few years ago, some people 
who had been taught by the missionaries in Syria were in 
danger of being killed. They escaped to a ship, and were 
brought to America. They arrived in Philadelphia in their 
strange foreign dress, and, knowing but few words of English, 
wandered through the streets. How everybody looked, and 
boys, and even men, said, “Gypsies, gypsies!” So the Jews 
must have gazed at the strange tribe and their tents. 

Strange Faces in the Temple Courts—One day passers-by 
saw Jeremiah go into one of the tents. God had told him to 
go there, and invite the strangers to go with him into one of 
the rooms in the temple building. Jeremiah led the way, 
and following him were the chief men, their sons, brothers, 
and friends. He took them into the room, and showed 
them great golden bowls of Wine, and Winé-cups’ Was ft an 
honor to make them guests, and in the sight of many watching 
ing people ask them to drink from golden bowls in a room in the 
temple? Jeremiah invited them, saying, “Drink ye wine.” 
This was their prompt, plain answer: “No; we will drink no 
wine.” Could they be coaxed, enticed? Was it quite polite 
to say no? Weren’t they invited right there in the walls of a 
temple? Didn’t a prophet ask them? They had never 
tasted a drop of that clear, bright juice in all their lives; 
would it hurt, just for once? Suppose one young man 
wanted to taste a very little, one time only,—to learn how to 
take it moderately, you know; or another might take it this 
time, but not the next time, to prove hissaying, “Oh! it will 
never hurt me; I can stop any day.” Did such thoughts as 
these. make any difference that day? Did it change the 
answer, “No”? 

Who Were They? Why Were They in Jerusalem $—Read 
the whole chapter (Jer. 35) at home, and find why they were 
called Rechabites; six times you will see the name of Jonadab, 
the father whom they honored and strictly obeyed as few fathers 
have been honored and obeyed. Jonadab, the son of Rechab, 
founded the first temperance society. He lived in the time of 
King Jehu; it was he whom Jehu asked to ride in the chariot 
with him, and see his zeal for the Lord. Jonadab did not 
boast of his zeal, but hundreds of thousands are to-day learn- 
ing of obedience from what he taught. He saw the wicked- 
ness in the times of Ahab and Jezebel, he knew the feasting 
and rioting with Baal-worship, he knew of the stolen vine- 
yard, the murdered owner, of the royal thief and murderer ; 
and he resolved to try and save his children and people 
forever from such sin, to make them obey and worship one 
God, and live pure, honest lives. He commanded them never 
to own or plant a vineyard; for he had seen that wine brought 
woe, sorrow, contentions, wounds. What would he have said, 
had he known people would ever take God’s fruit and grain 
to make brandy, rum, or whiskey? His people were for- 
bidden to build houses, but they were to live in tents and raise 
cattle ; so that, if enemies came to make war, they could fold 
and pack their tents, and drive their cattle to some safe 
place. What had Jeremiah said of a coming sword and 
captivity? It was already true; the Rechabites. came to 
Jerusalem to be safe within the walls, because a great army 
was coming across the land. 

The Example of the Rechabites—The Lord himself told Jere- 
miah to show the example of a tribe who obeyed a man who 
commanded and died three hundred years before; to remind 
the Jews how he, the living God, had been a loving, tender 
Father to them always. Whom had he sent to teach and 





show them the right way? How had he offered to forgive? 
What had Isaiah told them to cease doing, what learn to do? 
To whom had God said—“ Come, let us reason together”? 
What was the “snow-prayer” David taught? What the 
“snow-promise” Isaiah taught? For all that, did they return 
to Him who would abundantly pardon? Once more, by Jere- 
miah, God said, “Will ye not receive instruction to hearken 
to my words?” And then, to teach one more lesson, he sent a 
company of Rechabites to the temple. He knew they would 
refuse to drink wine, and in the hearing of the people would 
tell why. He wanted the Jews to feel the difference between 
a tribe who honored and obeyed a dead earthly father, and a 
nation who would not hear nor obey a heavenly Father who 
could call himself the Lord of Hosts, Lord of all the angels 
in heaven, whose joy it is to obey and serve, maker and Lord 
of all the worlds which move and shine as he bids them. 
This is the contrast God told Jeremiah to show them while 
he held up the example, and told of the reward to the Re- 
chabites and the punishment coming to the sinful Jews. 
What promise did God make to the Rechabites because 
they obeyed their father, and kept his precepts? To this 
day, it is said, there exists in Arabia a strong, healthy, happy | 





Why, probably, did he ete the temple and the prophet as 


the place ‘and agent in the testing? Would he have led 


them into any temptation which they were unable tu resist‘ 
(1 Cor. 10: 13.) Why does he often test his children in the 
presence of the children of this world? How should we 
pray in respect to temptation? How far back can the 
Rechabites be traced? (2 Kings 10: 15; 1 Chron. 2: 55; 
Judg. 1: 16.) How had God’s mercy toward Judah served 
to increase their guilt? (v. 15.) How must our guilt com- 
pare with theirs, if we refuse to hear him? (Heb. 1: 1, 2.) 
How maiy prophets had been sent to Judah before Jere- 
miah’s time? Did the Lord bring evil upon Judah because 
they refused to obey him, or because the Rechabites obeyed 
Jonadab? (vs. 16, 17.) How does he show them the 
reasonableness or justice of his act? 
people possessed the greater advantages? Why is it danger- 
ous for some people to enjoy great religious light? (Matt. 
12: 41,42.) What promise was given the Rechabites be- 
cause of their fidelity to the commandments of their father? 
(vs. 18, 19.) What traces of this people have been found in » 
later days? Do those who are loyal to God always reap a_ 
benefit in this life, or may it be only in the life to come? 


tribe of people who dwell in tents, drink no wine, plant | | What did Jesus teach upon this subject? (Mark 10 : 29, 80.) 


no vineyards, who point to this chapter, and to the name of 
Jonadab, and proudly say, “He was our father; we have 
obeyed, and the promise has been kept.” To whom is the 
promise in the fifth commandment? Will you let a tribe in 
Asia have a larger share in that promise than you can claim? 
God was pleased with the obedience of the Rechabites, and 
that they said “No” totemptation. Itis “well-pleasing unto the 
Lord” every time a child obeys a parent. He rewarded the 
Rechabites for remembering their father’s precepts, he will 
help and reward all those who remember his precept, “My 
son, if sinners entice thee, consent thou not.” 





BLA HINTS. 


THE DUTY OF THE CHILDREN. 


HONOR 


EARTHLY 
HEAVENLY 


HEARING 
BY HEEDING 
OBEYING 


IF THEN I BE A FATHER, WHERE IS 
MINE HONOUR, ...SAITH THE LORD. 


YOUR FATHER 
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HE COMMANDED HIS SONS 


NOT TO DRINK WINE, 


AND UNTO THIS DAY 


THEY DRINK NONE. 








R TWOFOLD EXAMPLE. 


AN EXAMPLE 
OF ENCOURAGEMENT: OF WARNING: 
THE RECHABITES THE ISRAELITES 
Beerep } THEIR FATHER eee THEIR GOD 
AND 


WERE PROSPERED | WERE SCATTERED. 


CHOOSE YE THIS DAY. 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“A charge to keep I have.” 
“Saviour, teach me day by day.” 
“Lord, thy children guide and keep.” 
“Death worketh—let me work too.” 
“Would you gain the best in life.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 


‘ BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


How many of the interviews between the Lord and Jere- 
miah are recorded in the thirty-fifth chaptér of Jeremiah’s 
prophecy? What was the first message here recorded, and 
what was its result? Tell, in your own language, to whom 
and with what message he was sent on the second occasion. 

To whom is the last section of this chapter addressed ? 
Why should the three sections of this chapter be taught in 
their connection? Is obedience, or temperance, the theme of 
this lesson? What was the apparent object of the Lord in 
testing, at this time, the fidelity of the Rechabites? (vs. 12-14.) 





Name some of the obligations which must be distharged by . 


those who would live in loyalty to God. (Acts 2: 88; Heb. 
10 : 25; 1 Cor. 11 : 24-26.) 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


“Unto THis Day tory Droyk Nonr.’—Like the Re- 
chabites, the Muhammadans are forbidden to drink wine; but, 
unlike the Rechabites, they are not all scrupulous in their 
conformity to the prohibition. In Statham’s East India 


Character and Customs, a significant example is given. “I. 
once met two rich Mohammedan merchants at the house of a — 


ship-builder ; they came in just after dinner, and readily 
took seats at the table. The gentleman of the house said: 
‘I suppose it is of no use to offer you a glass of wine. ‘Oh 
no, no, no,’ they both replied; ‘the followers of the prophet 
must drink no wine.’ Soon after this one of them went out of 
the room, when the ship-builder, who seemed perfectly ac- 


quainted with the manceuvre, said to the other, ‘You had — 


Which of these two , 


better taste the wine; come, help yourself’ To my great sur- . 


prise, the merchant took a tumbler instead of a wineglass, 
and, filling it to the brim, drank it off; the other soon .re- 
turned, when the latter went out, and exactly the same 
occurred again; thus they could not accuse each other.” 


The same writer says again: “ Althéugh they [Mchamma-——~> 


dan servants] profess not to drink spirituous liquors, yet I 
found that I could never leave any spirits in their way with- 
out the quantity being considerably lessened. _A gentleman 


called in one day who wished for some brandy and water. © 


I sent the servant to the cellar to get the brandy, and, when’ 
done with, to take it back. Just after he had given me the 
keys and left the room, I heard a smash in the hall, and, 
going to inquire the cause, the same servant said that he was 


carrying a glass of water for one of the young gentlemen, but ~ 


another, running against him, had knocked it out of his hand. 


I was turning on my heel to come away, when a strong spiritu- * 


ous perfume caused me to suspect that the liquor spilled was — 


brandy. One of the young gentlemen at the same moment, 
putting his finger to it and tasting it, exclaimed, ‘It is brandy, 
sir, and not water’ The man most positively asserted that it 
was nothing but water. .. . I then tasted it myself; and being 
thus convinced that it was brandy, I called for a candle, and, 
lighting a piece of paper, threw it down, when the blue flame 
spread itself over the whole surface of the liquid; upon seeing 
which he, with the greatest effrontery and apparent astonish- 
ment, liftmg up his hands, exclaimed, ‘You sahibs can do 
wonderful things—even make water burn, The fact was, he 
had filled a large tumbler with brandy [for himself], and, 
availing himself of the long-flowing sleeve which covered his 
hand, he had brought it through the room when he gave me 
the keys.” 

“RecHaB SHatt Nor Want A Man... For Ever.” 
—It is well known that Benjamin of Tudela and the mission- 
ary Wolff claim to have found the Rechabites in Arabia. 
According to Benjamin, these modern Rechabites were aware 
of their origin, and observed the precepts of the Talmud. 

It is not so well known that W. K. Loftus found a tribe 
calling themselves Beny Rechab (Sons of Rechab) in Meso- 
potamia.. This author says, in his Chaldea and Susiana: 
“ Joining to the Affej district [a district on line 32, between 
the Tigris and the Euphrates] are the territories of the Benf 
Rechéb. . . . The Beni Rech&b are a remarkable race, and 
in them we may probably recognize the descendants of the Re- 
chabites, who, in the days of Jehoiakim, king of Judah, were 
made an example to the Jews of a people who, unlike the 
chosen race, obeyed the precepts of their forefathers. . . . In 
countenance they bear a strong resemblance to the Jews, and 
may easily be distinguished from the surrounding tribes; I am 
not aware, however, that they have any tradition of a former 
connection with the Jewish nation. Unlike their affable 
neighbors of the Affej, they are sullen and morose, unwilling 
to give information [to European strangers].” 
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TIRYNS AND DR. SCHLIEMANN-* 


The belief entertained by the Greeks, and expressed 
by many of their writers, that the city Tiryns had been 
originally built by the Cyclopes, coupled with the fre- 
quent mention of so-called Cyclopean works as there 
existing in historic times, was quite enough to excite 
Dr. Schliemann to begin excavations on the site of the 
ancient city in 1876, and to return to the work again in 
1885, after he had finished with the Troad and Mycene. 
Not that he had not desired to dig for like objects in 
other places, but the site of Tiryns had the special ad- 
vantage that it was free and available. The resulting 
book is thoroughly Schliemannic: luxurious, expensive, 
abounding in illustrations, and in essays by special stu- 
dents; the author’s own matter being a mixture of nar- 
rative and rambling disquisition, pretty well loaded with 
non-essentials respecting the most ordinary incidents of 
~ Jife, some of the details being more fit for the physi- 
cian than for the general public. The book is crammed 
with citations to fortify the author’s positions; these are 
accumulated in barbaric wealth, rather than according 
to logical or literary judgment; and the whole composi- 
tion needs to be laboriously screened and riddled, like 
the material of Dr. Schliemann’s own excavations, before 
the net profit can be discovered. The work is well 
stocked with small theories, and is characterized by the 
commendable, though tacit, correction of mistaken no- 

-tions formerly held by the author. It now shows a 
marked leaning toward the views of certain European 
writers with whom Dr. Schliemann used to differ widely. 
In very many respects, both Dr. Schliemann and his 
contributors are quietly fashioning the interpretation of 
his results (and their general archeological theories, be- 
sides) in accordance with the ideas recently put forth so 
luminously by Georges Perrot. They even copy some of 
Perrot’s methods of demonstration, though to no great 
extent. The fact is clear, however, that Schliemann, 
together with some of his much-writing coadjutors, has 
swung around from many of his old positions to an oppo- 
site view. Dr. Schliemann and his contributors are, in 
fact, becoming converts to the opinion that Pheenician 
tradesmen, and not the immigrants from the far East, 
by way of Asia Minor, were the great diffusers of the arts 
in antiquity, and thus the immediate foreign tutors 
of the Greeks. 

Concerning the work of a man who explores ancient 
sites at his own expense, the public has little reason to 
complain. Such a man, on the other hand, should be 
glad when his literary work is sifted by those whose 
judgment he wishes to obtain in the interpretation of his 
“ finds,” of his surveys and plans, and of his descrip- 
tions. The sifting need not go farther here, unless it be 
to say that, while Dr. Schliemann has improved in his 
archeological knowledge, he still, in that line, lacks 
grasp and system; and, while he is now a voluminous 
author, and the bearer of titles that occupy five lines on 
his title-page, his style as an author does not improve. 
Tiryns is his most unreadable book. His maps, plans, 
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views, and illustrations are all that could be desired, 
except that of the last there are some that could easily 
be spared. 

The Preface, by Professor Adler, dealing principally 
with the architecture of Tiryns, is written in the con- 
scious philosophico-scientific vein of the typical German 
labored and laborious. Technical or learned words in- 
variably displace the apt and sufficient vernacular at 
every opportunity, whereby the professor doubtless loses 
the assent of many a common-sense mind; for he could, 
in most instances, have reached the class of popular 
readers, as well as the learned. 

The principal discoveries at Tiryns in 1885 have been 


ry, | the unearthing of the citadel believed to have been found 


in 1876, and the finding of what is called a palace within 
it. In consequence, it may be said in passing, Dr. Schlie- 
mann and his coadjutors forthwith abandoned their 
| views, put forth in Troja in 1884, that two large ruins 
found on his site of Troy were temples, and concluded 
that they also must have been palaces. Along with the 
walls and foundations disclosed, were found scraps of 
mural decorative painting; terra-cotta utensils, with 
images of a rude sort in the same material, and a great 
number of sherds of painted or otherwise decorated vases 
of a high antiquity ; together with other objects, in stone 
and metal, of the kinds usually found in like excavations. 
All these finds are interesting. The best description of 
the whole, and indeed the cream of the book, and its 
solidest work, is to be found in the sixth chapter, by 
Dr. Wilhelm Dérpfeld, well known as the architect of 
the German archeological school at Athens, and con- 
ductor of that branch of work in connection with the 
excavations at Olympia. If archzological studies and 
explorations keep on progressing at the present promised 
rate, Dr. Dérpfeld’s work will probably not be viewed by 
archeologists of the next century, as certain others’ works 
are sure to be, in the way that modern geologists look at 
the labors of their earlier brethren, who saw evidences 
of Noah’s flood in every ancient deposit by water. 

However, the most striking and important feature of 
the work is that almost every object and decoration in it, 
excepting, of course, the foundation-stones and heavy 
walls, find their duplicate or counterpart in the Cesnola 
Collection in the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York; the chief difference being that in the latter we 
find many more, and entire, speeimens, while the Tiryns 
colleetion forms little more than a gathering of fragments 
and sherds. The same styles of decoration, the same 
motifs, the same shapes, in short, the same kind and 
detail of art, and the same age, as a considerable section 
of the objects found in Cyprus. It is this fact alone 
which lifts the discoveries at Tiryns to a like level with 
those of Mycene. One may take Schliemann’s Tiryns 
and go through the grand hall of the Museum, and find 
how to fill out the fragmentary objects in the plates and 
illustrations of the book, and repeat the operation several 
times. If Schliemann had gathered the broken pieces of 
the Museum, or picked up those left on the ground by 
Cesnola in Cyprus, he could hardly have obtained a dif- 
ferent collection than his preBent one, though it would 
have included many more styles and ages. Thus “ Tir- 
yns” shows itself an unconscious and extremely impor- 
tant witness to the unique value of the collection in the 
New York Museum, to its interpretations at the hands 
of the best archxologists, and to its inestimable value in 
tracing the history of art and the arts in Greece, as well 
as of its relations, in those respects, to Egypt and the 
East. Thus the Tiryns collection, notwithstanding its 
paucity and inferiority,—for the Cypriote duplicates in 
the European museums far surpass it,—possesses an im- 
portance high above its market value. Tiryns the book, 
however, is an unconscious witness; for, in its seemingly 
profound studies of its potsherds and fragmentary decora- 
tions, it has utterly ignored the Cesnola collection, and 
thus neglected the best dictionary and grammar for their 
translation. However, Schliemann has learned some 
things. The “owl-faced” Athenes of Troy appear now 
at Tiryns as ox-eyed and cow-horned Junos. The Tiryns 
specimens have indeed an indeterminate character alone 
by themselves; but if they are idols of a known mytho- 
logical divinity, the series of Cyprus specimens would 
show them to represent Aphrodite-Astarte, rather than 
any one else; for they bear symbols that neither Juno 
nor Athene would own as emblems of themselves. These, 
however, are minor matters; but in preparing a book of 
this cost and character, a voyage to America would have 
been a trivial matter in comparison with the improve- 


ts | ment and value it would have added. 


As with all his previous books, Dr. Schliemann is to 
be thanked and applauded for his energy and liberality, 





and to be valued as a force and power in the archeologi- 
cal world, Ha care to have men present, at his diggings, 





who can attend to every department of scientific wok 
is likewise to be rejoiced i in and gratefully acknowledged. 
His labor and pains in composing his books is equally 
evident, although digging in the student’s way is a dif- | 
ferent thing from digging as a masterly general with a 


, | host of well and generously equipped laborers. In all 


his works the public receive, and should not be slow to 
acknowledge, a positive gain. 





There are two professors of theology, in this country, 
who bear the historic name of John DeWitt. One, at the 
Reformed Seminary, in New Brunswick, New Jersey, 
has been a member of the Old Testament Revision Com- 
pany, and published, a short time ago, his own render- 
ing of the Psalter, under the title Praise Songs of 
Israel. The other is a professor at Lane (Presbyterian) 
Theological Seminary, near Cincinnati; having, prior 
to this, been a pastor in Boston, in Philadelphia, 
and elsewhere. It is from the pen of the Lane professor 
that we now receive a volume of Sermons on the Christian 
Life. That they are scholarly is quite evident; and 
they are also much above the average in real apprehen- 
sion of the needs the preacher should aim to supply from 
the pulpit. If they have not the rhetorical finish of many 
published discourses, they were doubtless, on that account, 
all the better as sermons. The exegesis is accurate, the 
logical analysis acute, and the movement of each discourse 
toward a definite religious aim perfectly clear. The reader 
is not given, except in one instance, any hint as to the 
place and other circumstances in which the discourses 
were first preached. Sometimes a knowledge of the 
occasion helps to enforce the lesson on the mind of the 
reader. As the title of the volume indicates, the ser- 
mons are of a practical character. No fundamental 
doctrines are discussed; but they are implied, as the 
author intimates. Indeed, a practical sermon that does 
not imply a doctrinal basis, is practically no sermon at 
all, but an essay on morals, or a futile exhortation. 
(12mo, pp. ix, 420. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. Price, $2.50.) 


None but the most superficial reader of the novels of 
George Eliot can fail to see that, in addition to their 
manifest artistic excellence, there is a distinct moral pur- 
pose, never lost sight of. Her books are written in accord- 
ance with the Englich-idea that- ethics is beter 
than art alone. The Gallic notion that a novel must be 
a thing of mere amusement gets little encouragement 
from Adam Bede, Romola, Middlemarch, Scenes of Cleri- 
cal Life. Self-renunciation, devotion to the welfare of 
others, living toward an ideal, constantly form the under- 
lying theme of her books. This fact is enthusiastically 
elaborated in The Ethics of George Eliot's Works, by the 
late John Crombie Brown, first published in Edinburgh 
six years ago, and now handsomely reissued in this coun- 
try. Mr. Brown’s unmixed adulation goes too far; he 
places that third-rate affair, The Spanish Gypsy, “‘ above 
every poetical or poetico-dramatic work of the day;” 
and he does not make sufficiently plain the evident sad- 
ness and—to the author as well as to her readers—un- 
satisfactoriness of George Eliot’s treatment of humanity’s 
hopes for the here and the hereafter. Nor does he quite 
adequately note the author’s looking back to her old 
Christian days, and her unsatisfied yearning for some- 
thing like them once more. With such exceptions, the 
beautifully printed book is to be commended as a fine 
piece of sympathetic criticism, well worth bringing before 
American readers. The Rev. C. G. Ames, the genial 
and graceful quondam editor of The Christian Register, 
furnishes an introduction. (12mo, cloth, pp. xx, 111. 
Philadelphia: George H. Buchanan & Co. Price, $1.00.) 


Still another series has been started, the title of the 
proposed new library being The Story of the Nations, 
and its purpose to tell to young readers, in attractive 
and trustworthy language, and in brief form, the history 
of the principal nations of ancient and modern times. 
The lives of the people will be portrayed as in the best 
modern histories for adults; national literatures will not 
be forgotten; and an attempt will be made to combine 
the results of the latest investigations with a popular 
and bright style. Twenty nations are thus far included 
in the plan, ranging from Egypt, by Professor Rawlinson, 
to Italy, by Dr. W. L. Alden, the humorist of The New 
York Times, now consul at Rome. Within these 
extremes there would seem to be sufficient chance for 
variety of style and irregularity of merit and value. 
Rome, by Arthur Gilman, the second book in the library 
(Professor Harrison’s Greece was the first), is a readable 
and instructive new presentation of the familiar .story, 
giving a good account of the old Roman national and 
social life, with the aid of maps and illustrations, The’ 
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story stops with the downfall of the republic; a supple- 
mentary chapter, at least, should have been devoted to 
later Rome. (12mo, cloth, illustrated, pp. xvi, 355. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sens. .Price, $1.50.) 


An important addition to the literature of folk-lore, 
already enriched by the patient labors of more than one 
American scholar, is Jtalian Popular Tales, by Professor 
T. F. Crane of Cornell University. No pains, evidently, 
have been spared to make the collection complete, to 
give an authentic text, to render the original by a ver- 
sion accurate and yet spirited, and ta present the whole 
in an orderly manner, with due equipment of introduc- 
tion, notes, and bibliography. Only one American book 
of the sort (the late Wirt Sikes’s British Goblins) can be 
called more interesting; and Professor Crane easily 
surpasses Mr. Sikes in scholarship. Many of these 
stories, of course, remind one of the international folk- 
lore stock; but several are peculiar,—those, for instance, 
in which the apostles, and their words and deeds, are 
treated more humorously than the common idea of rev- 
erence permits. The printing and binding are solidly 
handsome. (8vo, cloth, pp. xxxiv, 389. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, $2.50.) 


The multiplication of popular art-manuals continues, 
both in series and in separate volumes. The latest issue 
in the Fine Art Library of Messrs. Cassell and Company 
is an excel'ent book, The Dutch School of Painting, by 
Henry Havard, translated by G. Powell. The painters 
characterized are numerous; and the critical and de- 
scriptive accounts are accompanied by process-work 
fac-similes, outline and other, of leading pictures—fac- 
similes at least good enough to, give the reader an ele- 
mentary idea of form and manner. The best part of the 
book is the first chapter, which gives an unusually clear 
statement of the causes of the brilliant celoring of the 
Dutch school, and effectually disposes of the common 
notion that Holland is gloomy, colorless, or dun. The 
relations of art to the decline of Roman Catholicism are 
also well stated. The ever-present defect of the book is 
its habit of glowing over-praise. (16mo, cloth, illus- 
trated, pp. v, 290. London and New York: Cassell and 
Company. Price, $2.00.) 


Lovers .ef Miss _Prancos.Ridley, Hayergal’s poetry |: 


have already been made sharers, to some degree, of her 
more inner, life through the Swiss Letters, and those 
fragments of her correspondence which have been pub- 
lished in the newspapers. A fuller knowledge of Miss 
Havergal, however, awaits them in Letters by Frances 
Ridley Havergal, hitherto unpublished. These letters 
cover a period of twenty-seven years, from 1852 to 1879, 
—the period of Miss Havergal’s active work and literary 
growth. The letters are religious and literary, revealing 
Miss Havergal’s characteristic religious states, and 
giving interesting details of her hymn work. The 
cheery religious tone of these letters, their brevity, and 
the variety of their subjects, make the book an appro- 
priate one for the reading of invalids. (12mo, pp. vi, 348. 
New York: A.D. F. Randolph & Co. Price, $1.25.) 


Mr. George W. Cable’s striking papers on the state of 
the Southern negroes, printed in The Century of late, 
have been collected—under the title of The Silent 
South—in a handsome volume, bound in red vellum 
cloth, uniform with the author’s other works. Mr. 
Cable’s argument is, in brief that the Southern states, 
freed from the arm of Federal force, owe it to them- 
selves to see that the negro has his full civil rights; the 
question of social rights he sharply separates from that 
of civil rights, and declares that the two do not, and will 
not, have any necessary connection, in the South or 
elsewhere. In the concluding chapters, he severely 
arraigns the convict-lease system as one unfairly compli- 
cating the race problem, and tending to make white 
juries over severe. (16mo, cloth, pp. vii, 180. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.00.) 


Just as the first installment of General Grant’s me- 


moirs is being distributed to the public, there comes a 


child’s life of Grant, which has rather more distinctive 


characteristics than most of the hasty compilations that 
were thrown on the market immediately after the great 
General U. &.. Grant, by 


soldier’s death. Our Hero: 
Josephine Pollard, is a story of General Grant’s life, 
told in the main outline, and with words of one syllable. 


Where words of more than one syllable are necessarily 
employed, as in the names of places, they are carefully 
The 
story is told simply, and without the details that little 


divided into syllables; thus, ‘“Chat-ta-noo-ga.” 


the book is the number of its iliustrations, the eighty- 
four “etchings” being remarkably good for a book of 
this class. (4to, pp. 166. New York: McLoughlin 
Brothers.) 


It is nc to be credited for an instant that even in the 
palmy days of introspection and diary-keeping the 
human infant was in the habit of keeping a daily record 
of his thoughts and experiences. Yet here we have The 
Infant Philosopher ; or; Stray Leaves from a Baby’s Jour- 
nal, narrating, from a baby’s point of view, the thoughts, 
feelings, and incidents of infant life. The little book is 
reprinted from the pages of Babyhood, to which Dr. 
T. S. Verdi has been contributing a series of chapters on 
right and wrong methods of treating young children. 
These chapters lose nothing in interest from their form, 
which is that of humorous, half-sareastic comments on 
the usual mistakes of mothers and nurses, written as by 
the unfortunate subject of these mistakes. (16mo, pp. 
139. New York: Fords, Howard, and Hulbert.. Price, 
parchment paper, 30 cents; cloth, 50 cents.) 


So many good novels, old and new, are accessible to all, 
that it is not worth while for readers to waste time over 
such a book as Hyperesthesia, by Mary Cruger. It is not 
a medical treatise, but a story of contemporary life, 
seeking to show that people should not be oversensitive 
or selfish, and that everybody has some quality which 
may be made to benefit another who lacks it. This 
laudable purpose underlies four hundred weak pages, 
which detail, in artificial phrase, the doings of a number 
of unattractive people. (16mo, cloth, pp. 400. New 
York: Fords, Howard, and Hulbert. Price, $1.00.) 


So long as children are children, so long will there be 
talking animals, and fairies, and hobgoblins in the world. 
One of the most successful of recent talking-animal books 
is Those Dreadful Mouse Boys, of which a second edition 
is now published by Ginn & Co., of Boston. This is a 
picturesque story of the adventures of two mouse-boys 
and their friends and acquaintances, with a moral no- 
where stated, but everywhere discoverable, The style 
of the book is brightly humorous, as are also the illus- 
trations in outline, by Frances Perry. (Sq. 16mo, pp. 
262. Boston: Ginn & Co.) 





To the lengthening list of Mr. Edward Greey’s Japa- 
nese novels, travel-books, and translations, has just been 
added A Captive of Love, partly a paraphrase and partly 
a free translation of one of Bakin’s Japanese romances. 
Like most Oriental love stories, the novel is somewhat 
sensational; but it may be read with profit as a pleasant 
introduction to the study of Japanese folk-life, with its 
strange customs and still stranger superstitions. The 
twenty-six Japanese illustrations are from the original 
work. (16mo, pp. 200. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 
Price, $1.50.) 


WORK AND WORKERS. 


WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—From one of the Baptist superintendents of Boston 
comes the following sketch of what was done at the 
recent meeting of the denominational Superintendents’ 
Association. ‘The Baptist Superintendents’ Association 
of Boston and vicinity (Stephen Moore, president) gave 
a reception to its Sunday-school teachers, in the social 
rooms of Tremont Temple, on Monday evening, Decem- 
ber 14. Seldom have two hours been more thoroughly 
packed with interest and profit to Sunday-school workers 
than those which succeeded the social supper. 
came Professor W. F. Sherwin, who spoke on ‘ Opening 
exercises,’ which he discussed in the fifteen minutes 
allotted him with characteristic wit and wisdom. The 
Rev. Dr. J. L. Hurlbut, of Plainfield, N. J., in an ad- 
dress of thirty minutes on ‘ How to teach,’ gave instruc- 
tions enough, as one expressed it, ‘to last all winter.’ 
The address was full of interest and practical points, 
and the speaker closed with a five minutes’ illustration, 
on the blackboard, of the Supplemental Lesson. The 
Rey. O. P. Gifford, of Boston, gave fifteen minutes to 
Sunday-school work outside of the Sunday-school, with 
fluency and a happy facility of illustration. His words 
were withal eminently practical. And what so fitting 
a close to sach a ‘feast of fat things’ as the Rev. Dr. 
A. J. Gordon’s fifteen-minute address on the ‘Need of 
spiritual power in the Sunday-school.’ The whole was 
interspersed with singing by Miss Eva Hawkes, and was 
a season which for interest and practical profit has 
seldom been surpassed in Sunday-school gatherings in 











First 


was i A about four years ago, holds monthly 
meetings for the discussion of topics helpful in the 
management of schools, and numbers about one hundred 
members.” 


SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 


—There are two questions which are sometimes asked 

with reference to the work of the American Sunday- 

school Union. A missionary of that organization has 

an answer for both. To the question “ Does your work a 
pay?” he answers by pointing to one county of his field og 
in Missouri, where, in the previous month, one hundred ae 
and forty professed their faith in Christ, many of them hay- 
ing learned of him and been led to him in Sunday-schools. 
To the second question, ‘ Do your schools stand well?” 
“Yes,” he replies; “schools that were the first planted 24 
by me, three and a half years ago, are living and work- 6a 
ing, blessed. of the Lord, and some of them have been 
greatly increased.” 


—Mr. George W. Cable is more widely known to the ae 
general public as the Southern novelist than as the effi- ee 
cient Sunday-school worker. Yet Mr. Cable was well Bests 
known in the latter capacity in his Southern home ; and cy ‘ 
his residence in the North has not diminished his zeal § 
for the Sunday-school. The printed list of lesson helps * 
for 1886, appended herewith, was prepared by the 
George W. Cable Bible Class of the Edwards Church _ 
Sunday-school, Northampton, Massachusetts. The list : 
begins with an explanation: “ This list of books bearing Z 
upon the subjects of our Bible lessons of the ensuing 
year, kindly procured for us by Mr. Bridgman from Pro- 
fessor Dwight of New Haven, is furnished in this form ~ 
as a guide in applying at the public library or elsewhere. 
Persons having any of these books can promote the 
interests of the class by offering to lend them (when not 
in use) to other members. In addition is added the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, which treats main subjects 
largely and thoroughly, and is an invaluable aid to 
Bible study. First Quarter.—Barnes : Commentary on 
Daniel; Haley : Book of Esther; Milman: Historyof —_ 
the Jews; Stanley : History of the Jewish Church, vol- _ 
umes 2 and 8; Encyclopedia Britannica: Babylon, Dan- 
iel, Esther, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Jews, Maccabees, etc. 
Second, Third, and Fourth Quarters.—Bernard : Progress 
of Doctrine; Ellicott: International Revision Commen-. 
tary; Macdonald: Life and Writings of St. John; 
Sears: Fourth Gospel; Commentaries on John by 
Alexander, Barnes, Cowles, Godet, Jacobus, Lange,Owen, ~ 
Ryle, Westcott; Bible Commentary, volume 2; Ency- 
clopedia Britannica : Jesus, Jews, John, etc. ; Butler’s 
Bible Reader’s Commentary ; Schaff’s Popular’ Commen- 
tary of the New Testament, volume 2. Werecommend 
for ownership the following books: Cruden’s Concor- 
dance, Peloubet’s Notes for 1886, Smith’s Bible Diction- 
ary, Teachers’ Bible, with maps.” 


PERSONAL. ee 

—English New Testament scholarship has sustained a = 
severe less in the death of Dean Howson of Chester, 
Dean Howson will be best remembered as one of the 
authors of Conybeare and Howson’s Life and Fpistles of 
St. Paul, he being the chief writer of the historical and 
the sole writer of the geographical portions of the 


volume. ‘ Mr. Conybeare, who translated the epistles = 
and speeches of Paul for the joint work, and whowrote = =~ 
certain portions of the historical matter, died several ee 
years ago. ~ a 

—Professor Isaac H. Hall, now of the Metropolitan * 
Museum of Art in New York, begins on January 4a ie 


series of eighteen lectures at Johns Hopkins University 
on The [Greek] New Testament as Transmitted by Print- 
ing, to be followed by two lectures on The Syrian Anti- 


the chair made vacant by the resignation of Professor 








folks would find burdensome, 


An excellent feature of! this city, The Baptist Superintendents’ Association 
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legomena. The course will be finished on February 16. Sie: 
Dr. Caspar René Gregory, who was rece: elected to 


J. Rendel Harris, is now in America, and will lecture 
this year, though his still unfinished work on the Pro- 
legomena to Tischendorf’s great critical edition will 
prevent him from assuming the full exercise of his 
professorship until 1887, when he will return to this 
country permanently. 


—During Mr. Spurgeon’s recent illness and absence 
from his pulpit, a characteristic letter from the invalid 
was read morning and evening by the minister (Dr. 
Monro Gibson or the Rev. James Spurgeon) who hap- 
pened to be officiating at the service. In this letter Mr, 
Spurgeon said: “I am detained before the Lord for 
some purpose unknown to me, but that’purpose is sure” 
to be full of wisdom and love. I should have been 
greatly disappointed if I had not learned that the Lord’s = ___ 
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ms appointments are those which must save 


his children. I can form no idea as to how 


‘long I may be shut up in this room. My 


Lord is not bound to give me any ac- 
count of his matters.” At the date of this 
writing Mr. Spurgeon’s health was again 
improving. 

—Miss Lydia M. Finkelstein of Jerusa- 
lem, well known to many of the Sunday- 
school workers of this country by her de- 
lineations of Oriental life before Sunday- 
school assemblies and conventions, has 
met with an unusually warm reception in 
England, where Mr. Spurgeon’s Taber- 
nacle and Dr. Parker’s pulpit have been 
opened to her. At the latter place Miss 
Finkelstein took the evening service, 
speaking to a crowded house on The 
Homes and Haunts of Jesus, and describ- 


‘ing an imaginary journey in the footsteps 


of Jesus over the Holy Land. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 53,500 
copies. Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 
is 60 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 

cent. on two insertions, to 40 per cent. on an 
emer tieemont running a year. 











Horsford’s Acid Phosphate for wakefulness. 
Dr. Wm. P. Clothier, Buffalo, N. Y. says: “I 


_ prescribed it for a Catholic priest, who was a 


hard student, for wakefulness, extreme ner- 
vousness, etc. He reports great benefit.” 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


The poet At Anite Boot and Collar Pads are made of 
zinc and lea Try them. 


Scott’s Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oi 
hos, mato, oy AY jasting, , delicate ene 
ysewander, of Des Moines, Iowa, sa: 
have Ea Scoft’s Emuision, and find it sa’ vitenetory i 
respect. Children take it apg with exce ie 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


eo Texts and Bible Gems for 1886.— 
matter added, $2.00 per 100. 


spear ead ewe 2 oceré, with space 


Aso" 6g paiges age nee ndensed fh 
atte each nday in year, etc. 


tendent’s Bible ee Bc Infant 
Teachers’ Roll Books, each 


Habbetie New and Improved ¢ 
webliened, Toc” most complete and practical record 


Sabbath-school Money 

velope, ta for pe keepin class collections ; arranged 
50c. per dozen. 

Teachers’ Clase Books. One year, 6c. Two 














(hoo tenden mts, teachers, and others, would 
do well to visit or write us. Our stock is complete in 
ev detail. Sunday-school books and ores a 

Make one bill for all your needs, n’t 
scatter your Lp i but send all to one house. fess 
low, asso’ ent ualled. Prompt and careful 
attention in every ‘dete l to orders. Any book or Sun- 
ip ool Seger poy advertised in The Sunday School 


«WARD & DRUMMOND 


116 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK éxrry. 


WORKS OF JOHN BUNYAN. 


Containing the Pilgrim’s Progress, The Holy 
, War, Grace Abounding, The Jerusalem Sinner 
Saved, The Saint’s Privilege, The Water of Life, 
andthe Barren Fig-Tree. With alife ot Bunyan 
by Rev. Dr. Cheever, and an Essay by James 
Montgomery. Illustrated with 100 engravings on 
wood, and a steel portrait. Large quarto, Pica 
type, 840-pages. Cloth, $1.50. Postage 30c. extra. 
Nearly every household in the Protestant world 
in some form, the pana mens Pilgrim’s Progress; no 
one ina hundred any other of unyan’s 
works, though obably any. of 2 of them would be reck- 
oned without i Christian literature, were 
the former notin “axistence, 
kevond. 
sands 0. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 
802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SIMPLE, EXPEDITIOUS, CONVENIENT. 


HUBBELL’S LIBRARY REGISTER 


For the use of Sunday-schools. 


QUARTO, $1.25. 


Tg. YX. CROWE ELL & Co., 
3 Astor Place, New York. 


VEST POCKET BIBLE READINGS! 


ihe author of of the SO intinn’s Year Book a, Book. 1 1880. ) 
ae Bible readings for busy people, with many 
sweet and Nearing tang Ae sayings of anaint old Ruth- 
erford, written ae hundred years ago. . Just thething 
for a New Yea o gif to Su - rapedieaemnea teachers or 
scholars, or a Chris n_friend. 


ah inches. Eight pages. Prices: Tim 
sen edges Lal's ia, red ed 


ken GRE Sees Mitre RONAN S CO., 


eee PAST aaat aot eee mre! Described 
Eivpwetee. narrative o: oocapatio 
tap Butenvont Sicce" Gian an ueeaties cet 
ions 
tot aes Gordon. extra, oy 


I2mo, cloth 
IN & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., New 





In this form, ata — 


ecedent, it ought to find its way into 
omes, 











* «4 MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.’ 


A sketch of the life and work of ae, P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, 


H. CLay TRUMBULL, Editor of 
2 steel portrait, $1 00. 


e Sunday 


School Times. Price, bound in cloth, wi 


r, superintendent, or teacher can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than 


“A Melel Superintendent.” 


It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did 


it, The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it. 


From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 


“ A most valuable book. It is replete in just such 
OaSE practical as the See worker — It —— 


n good 
H most Praioante acquisition in teaching the you 


From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 

“We hardly know of a volume which so pleasantl ve 
and so a, introduces a novice to the meth 
of work that have been introduced by that sanctified 
ones 8 sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 
endow 


From The New York Observer. 
“ He was indeed a model superintendent, and this 
pa tells how he became such; it exhibits his methods 
ves, seni, the precise " doa and exercises 
aH he used. Edited so ably and intelligently, and 
ing in itself such valuable characteristics, the 
volume will be widely useful.” 


From The Hartford Courant. 

“The volume is carefully written in excellent, forci- 
ble = ager and with a directness that engages and 
= e attention to the narrative from beginning to 

story is one thai will be cf great service, 
and itis itkely from its manner and substance to secure 
the wide perusal it deserves.’ 


From The Westminster Teacher (Presbyterian). 
“ We know not where there is a volume better worth 
aes e superintendents of our Sabbath schools. 
tidactic 8 tement of what a superintendent 
PE. tobe is w ell but the exhibition of the true super- 
intendent in his life is better .... Others than su perin- 
tendents will be helped by this book. e commend 
it to all of our readers as one worth owning and study- 
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Concert Exercises. 


The following Scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them: 

THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING, 
HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE, 

A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 

THE SACRIFICE OF PRAISE. 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 

THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD. 
CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL. 
CHRISTMAS CONTRASTS. 

THE, GIFT BY GRACE, 

THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 

THE WONDERFUL. 

THE WAY OF LIFE. 

THE PROMISE OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION, 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE, 
“AN EASTER SERVICE.” 

VICTORY OVER DEATH. 

THE RESURRECTION. 

BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING, 
WHY AM I NOT A CHRISTIAN? 

THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 

A PATRIOTIC SERVICE. 

CHRISTIAN SERVICE, 

BIBLE SACRIFICES. 

THE WEATITUDES. 

CONSECRATION. 

THE CREATION, 

TEMPERANCE. 

GOD’S GIFTS. 

PRAISE GOD. 

PRAYER. 

FAITH. 

TRUST. 

Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. No 
extra charge for postage. Less than 100 copies 
at same rate. Samples, 5 cents each. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SYMBOL GIFTS22";2:= 
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From The New York Tribune. 

‘His methods of working, which were ori 
effective, are minutely described by Mr. ‘frumbull, 
affording — guide to the teacher, as well as 
an example of rare good sense and devoted energy 
applied to the cause of religious instruction.” 


From The Congregationalist, Boston, 

“The book ought to be in every Sabbath: 
library, while, if some means could be devised . hie 
deacons and other prominent laymen in fPorbeing cor 
inwardly digest it, the effect could not Ne fail of being es- 
pecially happy and favorable to all 1 good. 


nal and 


From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia. 
“Mr. Haven was a man of activity and power in 
mony relations, but he is especially presented in his 
as superintendent. This view makes his biogra- 
overr ue toallaspiring Sunday-schoo! workers, and 
all Christian -men.’ 


From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, 0. ( United Brethren) 
“Itis notaspeculativ —— uisition on what aSunday- 
school superintendent ought to be, but the story of 
what an earnest, devoted superintendent actually was. 
It is written ina rvs but warm style, and is rich in 
every page with valuable suggestion to superinten- 

dents and teache: 


From The Evening Transcript, Boston. 

“The volume might with great propriety be maae a 
hand-book by all Sunday-school teachers and superin- 
tendents. In fact there is no person in any condition 
in life, or any community, who could not find precepts 
for his guidance, and ground for his encouragement in 
the labors and successes of this most faithful and effec 
tive toiler in an excellent and worthy cause.’ 
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the tife itself.” —Harper’s Magazine. 
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FROM OUR NEIGHBORS: . 
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CHURCH MANNERS. 
[By the Rev. Dr. C. F. Deems, in The Pulpit Treasury,] 


1. If your pew be rented and some 
stranger be in it, never show him out, nor 
allow your countenance to exhibit the least 
regret at his being in your seat. In your 
heart thank God that he is there; and no 
matter if he comes in rags, keep him there, 
and let no member of your family take his 
place. ‘Find a seat among those who know 
you.. Those who are near you and dis- 
cover your condition will make room for 
you rapidly. 

2. If it is a free church, put yourself in 
the hands of an usher, and say not one 
word. Sit down where he seats you. He 
has studied the church and knows best. 
If you insist upon seating yourself, you 
may enter a pew in which you will leave 
only one vacancy ; then if a man and hi: 
wife come and wish to sit together, you 
separate them. If there be anything 
special in your case, as hardness of hear- 
ing, or a weak limb, then you should in- 
form the usher and let him select your seat. 

8. In dressing for church, prepare your- 
self to throw off your wrappings when you 
enter the pew. If you have on clothing 
to protect you against the cold, and enter 
a church warmed with stove or register, 
you will soon become uncomfortable or 
restless. Study how you are to be as com- 
fortable in the church as in your own 
house, and do not let any false modesty 
prevent you from rising to pull off your 
overcoat, or sacque, or shawl. 

4. Take care how you use fans. Nine- 
tenths of fanning is unnecessary. You 
would be more comfortable if you would 
sit still and be quiet. The most of fan- 
ning is an expression of general fussiness 
of corn Moreover, it may annoy yeur 

= ré-a~physician yay, 

“that lie thought that a large amount of 
the prevalent neuralgia was due to the 
use of fans in church, and fell, not on those 
who fanned, but upon some of their néigh- 
bors.” We have often heard the remark: 
“T got little good of the sermon yesterday, 
because of the lady next to me, who fanned 
me till I was almost in a shiver.” What 
would you think of your minister if he 
should fan himself while preaching? 

5. Conform to the usages of the congre- 
gation; stand when they stand; kneel 
when they kneel. If you are a stranger, 
do uot make haste to change your position. 
Do not rise, nor sit, nor kneel, until you 
discover what is done in the congregation. 
Iu your church it may be different. You 
may be accustomed to kneel just after the 
singing of a hymn. But some Sunday 
may find you in a church where the con- 
gregation might, after the singing of the 
hymn and before the prayer, continue 
standing until they had repeated the creed. 
It would be awkward for you to sit down 
or kneel, and be compelled to rise and 
repeat the creed, or keep in a posture that 
would make you conspicuous. 

6. Be attentive tostrangers. Ifyou are 
settled ina church, keep a supply of hymn- 
books and Bibles, and hand them to those 
who are strangers. Extend your hand to 
the stranger at the close of the service. 
Invite him to come again and occupy your 
pew. Offer to make him acquainted with 
your pastor. It is no excuse for you tw 
say “that you do not know him.” That 
is the very reason for speaking to him in 
church. 

7. Lastly. Do not commence to gather 
up your outer garments until the entire 
service has been concluded. A short time 
since, we were in one of the best known 
churches in America, whose popular pas- 
tor closed the service by saying: ‘Now 
let us close by singing the long-measure 





doxology, pronounce the benediction, and 
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resume our overcoats.” The programme 
struck us as correct, and its intimation as 
practical, but we.greatly regret the state 
of church manners which made the pastor 
think such a thing appropriate. 


HOW LONG TO LAST? 
[ Editorial in Dr. John H. Vincent’s Sunday 
School Journal. ] 

A sculptor will spend hours in shaping 
a feature of the face. Like a magician’s 
hand, his chisel will stroke some bud of 
snowy marble until he has evoked a mar- 
velous copy of nature. With like pa- 
tience a painter will labor to give expres- 
sion to the eye or form tothe hand. Their 
work is not fora day. It is not to stand 
as an image or flaunt as a banner in the 
hasty pageantry of some procession. It 
will have a history in the long annals of 
art, and survives to-day. Haydn is said 
to have spent three years amid the har- 
monies of “The Creation,” that musical 
masterpiece. When asked for the reason, 
he said, ‘ Because I intend it to last a 
long time.” 

You, in your work for others, are shap- 
ing substance more imperishable than 
canvas or marble. As a result it will out- 
last Haydn’s “ Creation.” You work upon 
the soul that stains the canvas, carves the 
marble, and gives wings of song to its 
sweet conceptions. You are striving to 
educate into all Christ-likeness a human 
soul whose heritage is immortality. You 
can afford to be a patient workman and 
wait long for results, as you will have 
eternity in which to watch their develop- 
ment. 


THE TEACHERS’ MEETING. 


[Learner , in The Baptist Superintendent. ] 





After many years of experience, I can 
say that only a certain class of teachers 
will attend regularly the stated teachers’ 

ings. - 1 do .mot—wicsh to criticise 
harshly those who do not attend; but I 
lean more trustingly upon those who are 
regular in attendance, and deplore any 
break in the meetings. They can be 
depended upon under any circumstances. 

How should the meeting be conducted ? 
The leader should call for remarks upon 
the last lesson, including new facts 
learned, or impressions made. The con- 
necting links are then in order, to be 
given by one who has had no intimation 
beforehand; thus the last and present 
lessons are joined. Two objects are be- 
fore us; namely, To acquire facts, and to 
develop the ability to ask questions. To 
improve in the latter point, I have adopted 
the plan of beginning at one point of the 
class, as seated in order, and have A to 
read a verse or paragraph, and to ask his 
neighbor B all the questions he can think 
of, on the passage read. When A is 
through asking questions, all the mem- 
bers are at liberty to ask him any 
question arising from matters in the 
verse or paragraph. Thus the entire 
lesson is gone over in the order of 
verses, and by the teachers in turn. 
When the teacher replying cannot answer 
any given question, the leader is expected 
to answer it. The leader is also privi- 
leged to ask questions and’call for remarks 
or points upon any passage, as he deems 
best, in order to bring out the fullest dis- 
cussion. 

After the verses have been exhausted, 
the leader calls upon each teacher in turn 
for points of interest, or practical lessons, 
that may be found in the lesson. Thus 
every one has the benefit of every other 
teacher’s thought and study: The super- 
intendent (if he is leader) can thus direct 
the general drift of thought, and is able to 
shape his review of theschool, and closing 
remarks, so that they will clinch the 
truths taught by the teachers. Variety 


topics, or allowing one of the teachers to 
act as leader. The first plan named has 
given the best results, and has been fol- 
lowed much the most frequently. One 
hour spent thus develops so many points 
that those attending are quite well pre- 
pared to meet their classes. After fifteen 
years of trial, I have found no other plan 
yield so great results. Its valuable fea- 
tures are: 

1. It cultivates the social element. 

2. It develops the power to ask proper 
questions. 

3. It sharpens the perceptive faculties. 
4. It calls for research. 





5. It places at the disposal of the teach- 
er the largest selection of topics and lesson | 
applications. 

6. The superintendent, if leader, ,has 
his work better in hand, and hence better 
results follow. 





id 
WORK IN THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL. 


[The Lord Bishop of Southwell, in The Church Sunday 
School Magazine, ] 

As an old teacher, I am sure that how- 
ever much reading makes a full man, it is 
writing that makes a clear man, just as 
talking makes a ready man; and I believe 
that persons who can write down clearly 
and logically, and in a good lively fashion, 
what they think, will be best able to put 
their lessons in a bright, clear shape to the 
class which they have to teach. I do not 
doubt that all teachers must have found 
it true that they had to train themselves 
up to the clearest point before they could 
possibly hope to teach anything clearly to 
others. May I put that before teachers 
as what I should like to suggest to them? 
I know that many have had put before 
them the wisdom of preparing for their 
teaching, not only by their own reading, 
but by uniting with all those in their own 
parish to attend in some joint study with 
the leaders of their parish, and to learn 
better, clearer, and more certain teaching 
than, possibly, all of them have been able 
to obtain by themselves. I feel certain 
that such joint study on the teachers’ part 
with their clergy would induce the most 
inspiriting communications between them 
that any book could furnish. I doubt not 
most teachers have well before them the 
ideas of what Sunday-school teachers had 
better do, and I am quite sure that they 
would not simply hear children say things 
by heart. Especially, they would not be 
satisfied to simply hear the catechism said 
by heart, with the full knowledge that 
they themselves always found it some- 
what dry in itself, and a great deal of it 
with no meaning whatever until it was 
taught. I hope all will make that a text 
on which to give the lessons of life, rather 
than make it merely a short, dry sum- 
mary to be learned and said. I cannot 
help being struck by the great number of 
old teachers—men who have gone through 
years of life and experience—who are de- 
voting themselves to teaching the young. 
I know very well that all who have seen 
any kind of life, whether in the nursery 
or in other walks of life, can bring 
scores of illustrations which will turn dry 
lessons into living, interesting realities ; 
but it takes a great deal of thought, a 
great deal of earnestness, and a great deal 
of reality, todoso. That is perhaps the 
chief thing to think about. 

What all teachers have most to depend 
on, and what they have-most to gain 
power by, is their spirit. It is by a spirit 
in themselves, by a spirit raised to care, 
by a spirit of faith, by a spirit of strong care 
for human souls, that they must inspire 
and touch people’s souls by a life in their 
own souls, and this is the teacher’s main 
object, duty, and pleasure. There have 
been times when the chief thing might 





may be had by giving the lesson eut by 


have been to tell teachers of the power of 


books, and to urge them to educate them- 
selves to the pleasures and advantages, 

and to tell them how to live amongst 
those books. In still later times, the 
chief thing was to tell the teacher of the 
beauty of Nature, of the truths to be 
studied there, of the lofty and inspiring 
truths and the deepest facts, not only of 
birds, and flowers, and beasts, but of man 
himself, that they might learn, for instance, 
science—there had been times when that 
was a most necessary thing—when it was 
new, and people did not believe in it, or 
attached no value to the lessons of Nature, 
and even thought them to be contrary to 
religion. But these times have now 
passed, and possibly too far. We have 
| doubtless passed to an extreme, and what, 
| I ask, is the lesson now to point to? In 
teaching the Sunday lessons of religion, 
that which teachers should most of all 
seek to revive is the study of the lowliest 
characters that had ever lived in the 
world—the spirit of the greatest men and 
the spirit of the greatest women—the 
principles which made them great, and 
the admiration with which they had filled 
men’s and women’s hearts, so that they 
might catch the sympathy of what was 
noble and true in their great examples, 
and come to see that there is nothing on 
earth so noble as a true man and a true 
woman. These are the lessons which 
thoughtful young teachers have to study, | compete 
and to bring home to their heart of 
hearts. 


What is wanted are men who believe 
and who would die for their belief; men 
who will come out of their own earthly 
interests, set God’s cause above all the 


about them, and fight and die in quiet, 
strong, stubborn faith, like the Lronsides, 
that could stand the collision of war and 
not be broken. And that is the spirit of 
the war in which the teacher is engaged. 
If he is to prevail, he must believe that 
the cause of God will prevail; if he has 
truth in his heart, and cares to win, he 
must have spirit. A teacher should have 
the heart to feel that true humanity is in 
itself the purity, in itself the truth, in 
itself the nobility, and in itself the sonship 
to God. He must show that he is ready 
to fight for the cause of God. Teachers 
have no brighter example before them in 
the country of a self-denying, self-sac- 
rificing, lofty servant of God than they 
have in the Queen of these islands. 
On the day of the celebration by Ameri- 
cans of the day of the independence 
of their country, a‘sad day is kept for 
England, but yet not a day of unmixed 
sadness. It is the day of the greatest 
division that has taken place for Eng- 
land, a day when all her emigrating 
sons separated from her because justice 
was meted out. And so that great nation 
of ours across the water came into its 
separate existence, and there she stands 
now, saying, ‘“ We shall never be one 
kingdom in shape with you, but we are 
one nation in heart with you, and now 
that we are equal with you and are grown- 
up children, and our parents recognize 
our independence, we are one with you, 
and will go with you against the world if 
it is necessary.” And when they said, 
“We are bound by a bond greater thaa 
the bond of the same Government, and 
are children of the same race, speaking 
the same tongue all over the world,” they. 
said, notwithstanding, still more strongly, 
‘‘We are children of the same Bible, we 
are sons of the same religion; and what- 
ever freedom and shades of opinion there 
may be among us, we have in our hearts 
and in our religion the old religion of our 
fathers, and in that union we still more 
strongly feel our sonship from the old 
country.” We want to consider such 


temptations and the interests of the world 


beasts. 

Let Seabhidte all keep their hearts from 
becoming machines, and know that all 
that power of united war is the same 
power that they get in Sunday-school as- 
sociations; but associations may be me- 
chanical, and whén they do become me- 
chanical they destroy the highest life. 
The teacher should not put his faith in 
mechanism. The strength of individual 
convictions and individual hearts is the 
strength in which everything that is 
great has been done in history. Do 
not let us quench by mechanical com- 
binations the power of individual minds 
and sentiments. 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


LOST BABES. 


[By Mrs. 8. M. B. Piatt.) 
Poor ora golden heads! I think I missed 
em 
~~ in some dreamy, piteous, doubtful 


yay ; 
But when ‘and where with lingering li 
kissed them , ee 
My seth: parting, I can never say. 


- + . . . 


I fancy, too, that they were softly covered 
By robins, out of apple-flowers they knew, 
Whose nursing wings in far home sunshine 
hovered, 
we the timid world had dropped the 
ew. 


Their names were—what yours are! At this 
you wonder. 
bie 2 srecares are—your own, as you have 


And oe ‘pind: buried darlings, hidden under 


Lost leaves—why, it is your dead selves I 
mean! 





LIFE ON A CHINESE RIVER. 


(C. F. Gordon Cumming, in Belgravia.] 


The boating population of Canton alone 
is estimated at three hundred thousand 
persons, who possess no other home; 
whose strange life, from their cradle to 
their fre ai e, is spent entirely on the rivers, 
with the dipping of the oars, or the tremu- 
lous quiver of the long steering scull as 
the ceaseless accompaniment of all life’s 
interests. This is especially true of the 
women who work the boats, for many of 
the men work on land all day, only 
returning at night to the tiny but ex- 
qeeaiteny. clean floating home; which, 

though barely twenty feet in length, 
probably shelters three generations! . . . 

i noticed oneclass of boat which seemed 
to ply a very busy trade—namely, that of 
the river-barbers, who devote themselves 
exclusively to shaving and head-scraping 
their floating customers. Each barber 
has a tiny boat in which he paddles him- 
self about in and out among the crowd of 
sampans, attracting attention_ by ringing 
a little bell. The river-doctor likewise 


gives warning of his whereabouts by means 
of abell,so Cuakndbbegacd OF Divowey-he 
can be called to any one needing his 


services. 

There is not a phase of life on land 
which has not its counterpart on the river, 
and every variety of boat has its distinc- 
tive name. To begin with, there are 
whole fleets of market boats, each of 
which supplies the boatin population 
with some one article. There are oil 
boats, and firewood boats, rice boats, 
and sugar-cane boats, boats for ve etables, 
and boats for the sale of owering 

lants. There are fruit boats, bean-curd 

ats, confectioners’ boats, shrimp boats. 

and fish boats, boats for sundry meats aad 
for pork in particular, boats for the sale 
of crockery, of salt, or of clothing. Some 
boats advertise their cargoes by a realistic 
sign hung from the mast-head, such as an 
earthenware jar, an oil-cask, a bundle of 
sugar-cane, or of firewood, that there 
customers may espy them from afar. 

There are floating kitchens, provided 
with an extensive brick-wood cooking- 
range, where most elaborate dinners are 
coo ed; these are served on board of 
footing diaing balls, euphoniously called 
flower boats, which are most luxuriously 
fitted up and highly ernamental, resplen- 
dent with a wealth of beautiful wood- 
carving, often brightly colored and heavil 
gilt, and always. brilliantly illuminated. 
These are hired by wealthy citizens who 
wish to give their friends dinner-parties, 
as it is not customary to doso at their 
own homes except on great family festi- 
vals; such dinner-parties are enlivened by 
the ‘presence of richly attired singing- 
women. Poorer people find one end of 
the floating kitchen fitted up asa cheap 
restaurant or tea-house. 

There are also floating hotels which are 
chiefly for the accommodation of persons 
arriving after the gates of the ay are 
closed, or who merely wish to tranship 
from one vessel to another. Similar 
house-boats are hired by wealthy China- 
men as cool summer quarters, or for going 
expeditions. For pleasure excursions 
there are Hong-Kong boats answering to 
Venetian gondolas, with large comfortable 
saloons atte red. with much carving and 
gilding, but so arranged as to be able to 

ist a mast and sail. 

In striking contrast with these gay boats. 
are the dull, unattractive ones which we 
may term floating biers, as they are used 
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only for conveying the dead to their place 

« ofrest. For though the dwellers on the 
land allow the boat people no homes 
ashore during their lifetime, they dare not 
refuse the dead a resting-place in the 
bosom of the earth. 

Far sadder than these biers for those 
whose weary life-struggle is ended are the 
leper-boats, tenanted ¥ such of the boat 
folk as are afflicted with leprosy, that 
most terrible of diseases, and w 10 are 
therefore outcasts, forced to live apart if = ‘coe won Sethe ie ro aga 
from their fellows, and only allowed to / Lae ae ot ER Gee 


solicit al by stretchi tal 
rac elegans 3 bon ‘the cate of which 48 LIBERAL OFFER! 
GOOD FOR THIRTY DAYS. 


suspended Pag bag (just as was done 
in medizval da i the lepers in Holland, a oes 
: i The proof of the pudding is in 
“the eating,” and in soap, “the wash- 



















as described in “ Evelyn’s Diary,” A. D. 
1641, when he noted “ divers leprous poor 
creatures dw elling in solitary huts on the 


brink of the water, who asked alms of ing.” We are so confident of mak- 
assengers on the other canals b casting j yerman , 

209 a floating box to receive their gifts’). BMiccihathi ag BEV of all who 
)f course these boats are deemed as wholly once use McKeone’s Swan Soap, 
inclean as their inmates. Hence, when that we will send upon request of 
a 1847 six young English merchants had 

deen brutally murdered at a village in the , any housekeeper (that cannot get the 


neighborhood of Canton, the crowning 
insult to the hated foreigners was to 
return the mangled corpses to Canton in a 
common leper-boat. 

Then there are ecclesiastical boats ; 
for though each dwelling boat has its 
domestic altar, the public service of the 


soap of their grocer) a full-weighi ae 
bar, free of any charge, to any 
address, for trial, for the time named. 


CHAS. McKEONE & SON 


gods is by no means omitted. So a large PHILADELPHIA. 
number of Taouist priests have stationary Please mention this paper, 
boat-houses for themselves and their fam}. 


lies, the chief saloon being dedicated to 
sundry Taouist idols. These priests are 
liable at any moment to be summoned on 
board other boats to. perform religious 
ceremonies on behalf of the sick, especially 
such as are supposed to be possessed of 
evil spirits. They also officiate in floating 
temples in which elaborate services are 

erformed on behalf of. the souls of 

rowned persons, or of such beggar spirits 
as have been neglected by their. descen- 
dants., 
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TEACHING AND TEACHERS, or, The Sunday- 
school Teacher’s Teaching Work, and the Other Work 
of the Sunday-school Teacher, by the Rev. Dr. H. 

_Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Times, 
390 pages. Price, mailed, $1.50. 





From The Westminster Teacher, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. Trumbull is eminently qualified for the writing 
of such a book. ._Heis nota mere theorist who sits in 
et oO , far remove from the actual work of a 
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If the contents of this volume could be Fact into the 

brain and heart of the average Sunday-school Sanches 
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Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
P. 0, Box 1550, Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE READY REFERENCE CLASS BOOKS. 


Before making a selection for 1886, you should send for samples of The Ready Reference 
Class Books. It is believed that you will find them more suitable for your school than any 
other books published. 
Price of the School Edition.....................disesvesseussooses sovsesedstecsccssecsecseses socereste 1.00 & GOZER. 
#¥i00-08 the Toaghier’s Badition............:.<:.0deasediecbabeonssns saiasceohsvetann Subblies no Fs cal 


The latter is for the use of the teacher at home. It calls for-ftier information regarding 
the scholar. A pocket in the cover is supplied_wi ks, etc. The use of the book will give 
the teacher a better knowledge stass, and will lead to better records for the school. 


If you send far supply of either of these books, and, upon examination, find them unsuit- 
ou may return them, and the money avill be refunded. 


THE READY REFERENCE RECORD BOOK. 


This is a book which, without requiring the entry of any superfluous matter, and with the 
services of a secretary of ordinary skill, will enable a superintendent to have a full knowledge 
of the affairs of his school. It is a convenient, simple, compact and complete book for Sunday- 
school records. If you send fer a copy, and, upon examination, find it unsuitable, you may return 
it, and the money will be refunded. 

Price of size for 32 classes, or less 
Price of size for 50 classes, or less 
Larger sizes made when desired. 


JOHN D. | MATTE, Publisher, 1031 Waitnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





New Development of 


BIBLE STUDY, 


New System of 


TEACHER TRAINING, 


IN CONNECTION WITH NOW NUMBERS 
INTERNATIONAL LESSONS. 7,500 MEMBERS. 


Time for receiving new members extended to January 15, 1886. For information, address 
The Rev. Dr. JAMES A. WORDEN, Sec’y of S. S, Work, 1334 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


| OR, yb bey Pearse 
Ilustrating Lesson of January 3, 1886, Josiah and the Book of the Law, 


ISA PICTURE OF SHAPHAN READINC THE BOOK OF THE LAW BEFORE JOSIAH. 
» 26238. Printed in Colors. 
Each Lesson of the International S. 8. Lessons is illustrated. 
No Sunday-school can do without them. 
Subscription Price, with Ss ry" Superintendent, $6.00 r, id. 
, unday-school 126 2 Soariee postings prope 
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Invaluable to > Every ‘Lady,! 


The Ladies: Monyst< of rout & ‘ork. A ‘ew noox, giving plain directions for Artistio 
‘ork, Kn! Work, Net Work and all kinds of fancy Needle Work, 


o. } mw nena ei ee atully printed on fine tinted paper, has a 











age Rugs, Chair back Covers, 
Shades, a Cases, Watch — Fancy Work eee 

Eve ¢ Giass fae dg ~ Lamp Shed Bolsters, Umbrella Cases, yon 
Coin Purses, igus for Preeeoe 1 ia Wood Bask ets, ibs, Glave 
ypeey Tables, Hair B Receivers, Paper Weights, Tabie Mats, Night-dress caren tas, Shoe 
. Needle Books, Jewel Boxes, Door Mats, Knitted oan » Bottle y= | Paper Racks Pillow Shams 
‘Pin Holders, Floss Soseere, Beni Lay By Window Shades, Book Marks, and every design in fancy work 
Tia 0 crcdil hicingidties and invaluable to all who love fancy work. Plate 
it volume does not pretend to furnish the 

“ton King) hoes Ls 


aim te supply within its compass a greater 
Aap mn ty dress or decoration—than 
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gathered within the leaves of 
PENN NN PUBLISHING CO., 802 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


USE A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of The Sunday School Times in good 
condition, and have them at hand for reference, should use a binder. We can 
send by mail, postage paid, a strong, plain binder, for $1.00, or a handsome one, 
half leather, for $1.50. These binders have been made expressly for The Sunday 
School Times, and are of the best manufacture. The papers can be placed in the 
binder week by week, thus keeping the file complete. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCROLL SAWS, TOOL CHESTS, SKATES, TABLE AND POCKET CUTLERY. 
AMERICAN CLUB . IERS AMERICAN, ME ICE & ROLLER 

1CE AND ROLLER ‘Sa TEs. 
SKATES. Ae Dates eects, to $b 


- Roll or Sieates, 6 
MACHINISTS’ TOOLS. CARPENTERS’ TOOLS. 











Send for catadeaii 


TALLMAN & Vote te 2: 607 & 1025 Market St., Phila., Pa. 


Is Good Health 7 


A desirable possession for wives and mothers ? 
Then remember that Willcox & Gibbs Auto- 
matic Sewing Machine is the only one that 
can be used without serious risk to health. 


Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co., 658 Broadway, N. Y. 


Philadelphia, Cor. Chestnut gnd 15th Streets” 


ERRIS’ “GOOD SENSE” Corset — 
fit perfectly. Sold by first-class retail sto: 


Use Eureka Sewing Silk. ore went 
Ask Your Grocer eiftrme soar. 





needlework, G1V! 
to every new stbeerier. “Geatte the FASHION yity 
Each number ae ae sorte em. « over 1,000 illus- 


jor pa 2 ye aoe | 
there) Pri ph 8 hee + 1 eat owe ein a 
Market Sts., Philada. 


J aoa PAPER WARE. 
Articles of sw hy Pe Household Dees, 
Hospitals _ Be ng the ori 
urers, 0' known to 
always preferred by the public. Address, 


JENNINGS BROTHERS, 
FAIRFIELD, CONN 
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SIFT THIS OUT, 


Close to the year’s end; let us reflect. 
You have n turning yeu ’s stre’ 
brains, Jour ee 





h, 
sae pond ito money ; “and that ito cle h- 

i f "thane, Oak Hall's supreme interest lies in 
eg oe 

Wouldn’t you think we were overreaching if we 
had all the trade in clothing? Not at allif we gave 
you better clothing, and asked you less for it. 

To that anchor we fasten all our expectation of 
your trading at Sixth and Market. 

We do something that is extraordinary amon 
clothing stores in guaranteeing the clothing we vel 
To do that fairly and squarely we manufacture it. 

We could be less particular and get your money 
once or twice; we are more so than we dare tell you. 

Will you think of the inside of the clothing, or 
risk it—buying by the outside? We think of both. 

There are others who make clothing, you will 
think. Surely there are. Compare theirs and ours. 
We're not afraid. 

Isn’t he likely best merchant—best mechanic— 
who stands up ans faces those who use the things 
he makes? Sift this out. 

We are peery to look you in the face 
a pews what we say about Oak Hall tail clothtne. 

ve you the most for,your money this New 
Your 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 


OAK HALL, 
-| 8. E. Cor. SIXTH and MARKET §ts., Philadelphia 


“Tyntern Abbey,” ‘ 
“ Cnern’s College,” 


FINE NEW ETCHINGS, 
CHOICE ENGRAVINGS, 


PAINTINGS 


Pda Hart, Wm. T. 
Richards, Lambdin, 
and others. 


Mirrors, Picture Frames, 
ALL THE 
ROGERS’ GROUPS, 
EAS. . ete 


PAINTINGS CLEANED 
AND RESTORED. 


JAMES S. EARLE & SONS, 


816 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. 


CANDY rok'tiWbr?"sthbsts. 


Our large experience in furnishing Sunday-schools 
during the pant cwenty years, coupled with our exten- 
sive Tacilitics, enables us to offer for the Holiday Sea- 
finest’ assortment of mixtures for the money 
in the market, and we warrant all strictly pure. Our 
of beautiful cture-boxes, 1,}4,an@%4 pound 
ae —> led. > toon or send 
Market * Ah Philad’a, Pa. 














+ THE“NEW “TESTAMENT 


The King James Version of A. D. i611, 
and 
The Revised Version of A. D. (881. 
ARRANGED ON OPPOSITE PAGES. 
Cloth, 25 cents; cloth, red edges, 35 cents. Postage 


12 cents ex 
No one need be without 


The type is clear and 
a Revised Testament when prices are brought so low. 


Sold by 
THE PENN PUBLISHING CO.,, 
802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





FOR SALE BY v8 Sr arises 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St. New York 


FARMS & MILLS 


For Sale & 
JRE Cataipaye. Va: 


ne mom descriptive of manner of 
ng Kansas Farm loans. Send 
L, & CO., Topeka, Kan. 


for allin iad soceniey selling Turkish 
Rug Patterns and Machines. Sam- 
Address E. 8. FROST & CO., Biddeford, Me. 








SENT FRE 


address to ©, N. BEA 


wo 


ple free. 








fl ents wanted, on extra terms, for first-class 
8s. Address,A. D. Worthington & Co., Hartford,Ct. 


IT PAYS to.sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. Sam- 
ples free. J. M. Mitten &Co.,C leveland, 9. 


THE SCRIPTURES TRUE. 


Historical Evidences of the Truth of the 
Scriptures, with special reference to the doubis 
and discoveries of modern times. By George 
Rawlinson, author of “Seven Great Monarchies 
of the Ancient Eastern World, ete. New edition, 
with the notes translated by A. N. Arnold. Price 
reduced from $1.75 to 50 cents. Postage 10c.extra 


“We remember the intense interest with which we 
read lectures at the beginning of our ministerial 
course, The historical principles which Rawlinson 
lays down and applies, and the wealth of facts which 
he subsidizes, remain in mupges of the divine Word 
against current assailants. e are, therefore, glad to 
see this new edition of the lectures.’ 
Journal, poeaioe. Pa. 

“A book of great value, and’ especially adapted to 
meet the objections of skeptics at the present day. 
Mr. Rawlinson, from his accurate knowledge of the 
sherat. monuments of antiquity,as well as the re- 

arkable di discoveries which have recently been made 

in the valleys of the Euphrates and the Nile, was 

liarly qualified for his work, and he has brought 

oe vast stores of spew tea? to confirm the historical 

anounayy on Sees the Scriptures in a most convincing man- 
Recorder, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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